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REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 



Governor's Office, 
Juneau^ Alaska^ October i, 1917. 
Sir : I have the honor to submit this, my annual report of matters 
pertaining to the administration of this office for the fiscal year 
ended Jime 30, 1917. 

GENERAL REVIEW OF CONDITIONS. 

To give a complete review of conditions prevailing in Alaska and 
of matters connected with the administration of this office, affecting 
a Territory nearly 600,000 square miles in extent, entails a ^reat deal 
of labor and careful research. Conditions vary in the different sec- 
tions, so each requires special consideration, and there is no hard and 
fast rule which can be applied to all portions of the Territory in 
dealing with industrial and other matters affecting its welfare and 
progress. 

In some sections during the past year there has been a slowing 
up of development and production ; in others it has been accentuated. 
War conditions in all cases is the principal cause. In the first place, 
the European war, while stimulating copper production to a marked 
degree, as well as the search for rarer metals demanded by war con- 
ditions, had the effect of retarding gold-lode mining. The greatly 
increased cost of supplies, including provisions as well as those ma- 
terials necessary in the operation of gold-lode mines, has had the 
effect of discouraging the development of mines of this character. 
Added to this was the great shortage of labor, affecting all kinds of 
mining operations, both in coastal and interior Alaska. This labor 
shortage is steadily becoming more acute. Miners, prospectors, and 
other workingmen have been lured by the higher wages offered by the 
copper-mining camps in the copper-producing States, where wage 
scales are much higher than ever before known in the history of cop- 
per mining. 

The principal gold-lode mines of Alaska are located in the south- 
eastern section. The ores mined are universally low grade, and the 
operators claim that they are unable to meet the wage scales paid 
by the copper operators and many of the gold-lode mine operators 
elsewhere in the United States. There is probably truth in the con- 
tention. * 

A similar condition exists in some of the gold-placer areas, espe- 
cially in interior Alaska, where the richer placers have been ex- 
hausted. Low-grade ground can not be mined at a profit under' 
existing circumstances, it is claimed; neither can a fuel supply be 
procured at a price that will enable mine operators to work their 
ground at a profit and at the same time pay increased wages, with 
shorter working hours. This has particular reference to the placer 
mines of the Xanana region, once noted for their richness and 
prolific yield of alluvial gold. Little can be expected in the way 
of an increase of the gold product in that section until the problem 
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of cheaper fuel has been solved. The timber that was once contigu- 
ous to the placer mines has long since disappeared and wood (the 
only fuel available) must now be brought long distances at greatly 
advanced prices. 

The opening of the coal deposits on the Nenana River, it is ex- 
pected, will solve the fuel question, at least in part, if not wholly; 
out until cheaper fuel and cheaper power are available further sub- 
stantial development of placer and lode mines in the Tanana Valley 
region can not be expected. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

While the mining industry has suffered to some extent, as noted 
above, the trade and commerce of the Territory in 1916 was the 
^eatest in its history ; for mining alone is but one of the two great 
industries, the other bein^ fishing, the salmon fisheries of Alaska 
ranking as the most extensive in the world. Considerable expansion 
in the fishing industry can be reported, especially during the last 
half of the fiscal year, which witnessed sharp increases in prices 
of all the different species of fish taken in Alaska waters; and the 
prices noted, as this report is being written, are the highest in the 
history of the fishing industry. The cause, of course, is not far to 
ceek. It is in response to the great advances in prices of all com- 
modities the world over, due in part to the abnormal conditions that 
have developed as a result of the world-wide war which has steadily 
assumed new and startling dimensions ever since its outbreak in 
August, 1914. 

It should also be noted that the development of lode mines in 
this Territory, so as to become profitable producers, demands the in- 
vestment of large capital, and it is apparent that since the European 
war began capital has not been seeking investments in the gold-lode 
deposits of this Territory; its attention, however, has been largely 
directed to the production of copper, which showed a remarkable 
increase during the year; and the present calendar year will show 
a still further increase, it is expected, notwithstanding the labor 
shortage and a labor strike in the principal copper-producing dis- 
trict, which lasted for some time before being finally adjusted. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The development of the agricultural possibilities of Alaska is a 
matter of gratification to all those who, knowing something of the 
agricultural capabilities of the Territory, have for years predicted 
the results which now seem assured. The entrance of the United 
States as an active factor in the Great War has had the effect of 
stimulating the cultivation of land suitable for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the production of agricultural products, especially pota- 
toes and many varieties of hardy vegetables. The potato yield of 
Central Alaska this present year will be sufficient to supply local 
consumption and also the demands of northwestern Alaska, or the 
Seward Peninsula section of the Territory. This is a distinct depar- 
ture, for until within the last year or two the great bulk of this tuber 
required for consumption in Alaska was imported from the States. 
Coastal Alaska, which includes what is known as the southeastern 
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and scmthwestem regions, will also produce a considerable proportion 
of the potatoes and other vegetables needed for home consumption. 
This is particularly true of the Cook Inlet district and some other 
sections. Indeed, from the Haines district, on Lynn Canal, for sev- 
eral years past, there have been considerable exports to the States 
of rutabagas and other products, such as cabbage and celery, these 
products being nowhere excelled in quality and flavor. 

TOO MUCH RESERVATION. 

In a general review of conditions prevailing in Alaska it is neces- 
sary to state that the Territory still suffers from too much reserva- 
tion, rather than conservation, of its natural resources. With poten- 
tially great and valuable deposits of coal, little coal has as yet been 
produ^ commercially; with promising oil regions almost wholly 
undeveloped and placed by reservation beyond control other than 
that exercised by the Federal Government, Alaska oil and its prod- 
ucts, so badly needed not only in Alaska but throughout the Nation, 
are of no more use to the people than if the oil lands were located 
at the North Pole. 

The commercial development of the Territory, however, has ^lade 
substantial strides during the year. Its trade with the United States 
was the greatest in its history. And, notwithstanding the decrease 
in mining along some lines, there is no reason to bdieve that the 
steady development which the past four years have witnessed will 
not continue indefinitely. However, the uncertainties of the present 
time and the unusual conditions that have arisen during the past 
three years, coupled with the waiting attitude of capital, must in 
the very nature of things, result in delaying that widespread develop- 
ment of the Territory's natural resources which otherwise would 
have resulted in greatly accelerated industrial progress. 

POPULATION A REQUISITE. 

In previous reports I have directed attention to what I deem one 
of the most insistent needs of the Territory — a greatly increased 
population ; one that will be attached to the soil, so to speak. While 
the greater proportion of the population of Alaska is undoubtedly 

germanent, there is, on the other hand, a floating population attracted 
ither by the opportunities that are considered better than else- 
where. But this class is not actuated bjr a desire to become actual 
residents of the Territory. To these it is simply a place in which 
they may find anchorage ground for a time in order to better their 
conditions, and, when they have done so. to return to their former 
homes. It may be said, however, that tnis condition has obtained 
in every pioneer country. The argonaut came to see and explore; 
to make a stake and then to return to his former domicile. But 
many of them remained and became founders of new States and 
the builders of towns and cities, and history of that kind is repeat- 
ing itself in Alaska. A permanent population has been established, 
though the process has been slow. Alaska's white population to-day 
probably is not much in excess of 50,000 — a mere handful of people 
when the size of the Territory and the vast and varied natural 
resources are taken into consideration. The Scandinavian Penin- 
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•siila supports a population of lOjOOOjOOO or more; its natural re- 
sources are in no way comparable with those of Alaska. Cli- 
matically, conditions are similar, but Norway and Sweden and 
Denmark, as well as Finland, were old countries when the North 
American Continent was not even a dream. 

If one were to indulge in speculative fancy, it would not be a 
difficult task to visualize Aladca, even a hundred years hence or 
less, with a population exceeding that of those countriea Time is 
required to populate a new country, to develop its resources, and 
make it a desirable one in which to live, to raise families, to die, and 
be buried. The mettle — the spirit — of the people who invade the 
wilderness, reclaim it, develop it, build towns and cities, and create 
industries is well exemplified in Alaska. It is a territory where the 
handiwork of the pioneer is in evidence on every side. Some one 
must point the way for others to follow, and to-day the bulk of the 
population is made up of the pioneer element, by which is meant 
those men and women who came to Alaska not later than the begin- 
ning of the present century. There have been other accessions to 
the population, but the insignia of a pioneer will not be theirs until 
more years have taken their flight, provided they remain in the 
country. 

The statement that the people of Alaska have borne more handi- 
caps than any other people who have pioneered new, undeveloped 
territory, at least on the North American continent, has been so 
often made that it has become trite. Nevertheless, it is true. The 
hardy people who settled the great country west of the Mississippi 
River, now comprising many rich States and no Territories, were 
absolutely unhampered by red tape and bureaucratic control, though 
they knew what governmental neglect and indifference meant. If 
the best portions of the Far West had been reserved ; if the pioneers 
had been forbidden to make use of those natural resources which they 
found at hand, and penalized if they attempted to use them, is it 
reasonable to suppose that the Middle West and the Far West would 
have produced many great Commonwealths within a comparatively 
short time, as has been the case? Those who were founders of the 
Western States had free access to the land and to its natural re- 
sources. In fact, they were encouraged to work and develop the 
land; they were not loaded down by inhibitions; the modern negative, 
legislative, executive, and bureaucratic commandments had not been 
handed down — from Washington. The people of Alaska are told 
what they may not do quite directly, but they are frequently at a loss 
to know what they shall do. 

MORE LIBERAL POLICIES. 

Conservation, which is defined as the act of preserving, maintain- 
ing, supporting, or protecting, is no doubt sound in principle. Had 
the United States at the beginning of its existence as a nation 
adopted the policy of conservation, so far as its natural resources are 
concerned, there would not have been the great concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the few, such as we find to-day, but it is very probable 
that there would not have been the vast development that has been 
witnessed. But conservation, as applied to Alaska, while it has 
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preserved coal, oil, and timber, has largely estopped development 
along various lines. The coal lands of Alaska were reserved by 
Executive order in 1906 and the oil lands some years later, and there 
has been no general development of either coal or oil resources* 
Coal is mined to-day only on a small scale and oil development is at 
a standstill. Even under Government control, if the lands could 
be leased on reasonable terms (which is not the case), immediate and 
comprehensive development would follow. 

The need of coal such as is found in Alaska is apparent all over 
the Pacific coast. Yet the production is limited and confined to but 
one section of the Territory. The same is true of oil; and it is 
submitted that until more favorable laws and regulations are enacted 
and promulgated there will be but sporadic development of these 
resources. There is no doubt that the coal areas of Alaska are 
capable of supplying sufficient quantities of coal for all domestic and 
industrial purposes of the Pacific coast regions, arid if the oil lands 
of the Territory could be properly developed they would largely 
add to the supply of gasoline, the demand for which is constantly 
increasing, while the visible supply is rapidly decreasing. 

What has been said of the coal and oil lands applies, but not with 
the same force, to the timber and water power. Alaska possesses 
within its borders a number of the finest water powers to be found 
on the Pacific coast, only a few of which have ever been utilized 
in any way. There are billions of feet of timber suitable only for 
wood-pulp purposes. Yet neither the pulp timber nor the un- 
harnessed water powers mav be used because existing laws are either 
inadequate or are such as will not permit the investment of the neces- 
sary capital required for development and manufacturing purposes. 
And yet the world over there is a shortage of paper and prices have 
soared skyward during recent years. These are the cold facts of the 
situation, and their presentation should be such as to command the 
attention of the Federal Government to the end that this distressful 
state of affairs be remedied as speedily^ as possible, and that these 
resources, now going to waste, be utilized for the benefit of the 
present generation, due care being taken, of course, that the lands 
irom which pulp timber is taken be reforested and that the title 
to the water powers be retained in the government. The terms 
granted to intending investors of capital for the establishment of 
these enterprises should be liberal enough to guarantee a substantial 
return for the money invested. A hidebound, narrow-contracted, 
illiberal policy in connection with these resources of Alaska will defer 
their development indefinitely. 

POLITICAL POTTAGE. 

The political history of most, if not all, of the Territories of the 
United States has been marked by trouble and discontent. In the 
Territories political troubles are from time to time augmented by 
factional strife, and Alaska has had its full share of both. Discon- 
tent with political conditions is natural, for it is through this that 
reforms are inaugurated and abuses corrected ; but factional strife,. 
at least in Alaska, as has been demonstrated, is due to the desire 
of a few, self -chosen leaders to dominate political conditions for pur- 
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poses far removed from the altruistic. In other words, factional 
oittemess develops through an overwhelming desire to secure the 
loaves and fishes which so with or are supposed to be a part of 
political patronage. In the minds of political patriots of this type, 
•efficiency of government is the last consideration; the division of 
office and political pottage and the prestige, power, and emoluments 
which are supposed to be a part and parcel of office holding the 
first. AU this makes for lack of unity and coordination on the part 
of the people who, as a whole, are anxious to see as complete political 
autonomy as is possible under a government of, by, and for the 
people, and who are also desirous that that government shall be 
efficiently and honestly administered and that the Territory be de- 
veloped along legitimate lines. 

THE OLD-TIME PROSPECTOR. 

Thorough prospecting is a thing indispensable in a mining coun- 
try. To the pioneer prospector is due the discovery of many of 
the great mines that have made the western United States notable 
in mining history. The prospector is essentially a creature of the 
wanderlust. He has left his mark in many mining regions of the 
world. In many States of the West he may still be seen, usually 
with his burro and pack, traversing the trackless desert, looking for 
^' float" rock with a careful and experienced eye and examining it 
closely with the aid of a glass, pick, and hammer. But it is a matter 
of current comment that the guild of old-time prospectors is rapidly 
disappearing, though not yet quite extinct. New methods are jiow 
employed, and the new type of prosj)ector, with some scientific at- 
tainments, looks for not only gdid, silver, and copper, but for the 
rarer metals as well, and he connects frequentljr with the assay 
office. But the passing of the old-time prospector is to be deplored, 
for after all he filled a place in mining history that will not soon be 
forgotten. 

Prospecting in Alaska is a much more difficult matter than in the 
mining States of the West. There ledges are found with less search, 
although prospecting in any country is attended by many hardships. 
In Alaska the ground is covered by a heavy growth of moss and, 
added to this, in the coastal regions, especially, is a junglelike 
growth, almost impenetrable, all combining to make the prospector's 
work difficult and at times hazardous and gQways discouraging. And 
Alaska has been but superficially prospected, even in the well-known 
mineral zones. It has been but scratched here and there in places 
less difficult of access and near bases of supply. Although the real 
prospector may be found in the remoter regions, for the reasons that 
have been stated, prospecting in the old way promises to become 
soon a lost art. In some mining countries the prospector receives 
governmental aid and encouragement, but in this country he has 
made his own way, fought his own battles, borne his own burdens, 
satisfied if he were in a measure successful. But the tale of a suc- 
cessful prospector is soon told. Seldom has he profited from his 
years of labor. Those who came after him frequently secured the 
reward that should have been his. 
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8BTTLXNO ON THB LAND. 

The population of Alaska, as is to be expected in a new and prac- 
tically undeveloped country, fluctuates year by year. But there is 
a gradual increase of the permanent kind. As mining and fishing 
xind agricultural industries are extended new towns and hamlete 
arise and, in due course, there is a fixed population engaged in 
various occupations, besides those immediately arising as a result of 
industries created. A few years ago Alaska had no farming popu- 
lation whatever. Now it is increasing year by year, and there are 
commimities egatirely devoted to agricultural pursuits. This increase 
is especially notable in the Matanuska section of the Cook Inlet 
-country and in the Tanana Valley, where may be found well culti- 
vated farms, which are yearly adding to the number of acres under 
cultivation. The fishing population has also increased with the 
expansion of that industry, but there is still a great demand for 
practical fishermen who will not only follow their calling, but who 
will settle in Alaska and establish homes. The opportunity is here 
for a large number of fisher-folk, the same as may be found in such 
•countries as Scotland and in the Scandinavian Peninsula and else- 
where. The white population of Alaska is now probably not more 
than fifty thousand, although it has been a possession of the United 
States for Mtj years — a slow growth, indeed, when the natural 
riches of the Territory and the opportunities presented are consid- 
ered. It is not necessary at, this time to discuss the causes behind 
this slowness of population growth. The Territory has been grossly 
misunderstood andj misrepresented; and it is only in very recent 
years that its promise and potential value have begun to be realized 
by the mass of the people of the United States. 

Mucii misinformation still finds a place in the popular mind, but 
the mists of ignorance concerning it are being slowlv dispelled and 
the publicity of recent years is beginning to bear fruit. There is 
no doubt of Alaska's capabilities in the way of sustaining a popula- 
tion of several millions, but the growth will necessarily be slow for 
many years to come ; for, with all its advantages, there are disad- 
vantages and handicaps which only the passing years and patience 
will overcome. Alaska, as has been pointed4 out in these several 
annual reports, needs the right kind of publicity. In order to make 
known conditions prevailing and the opportunities existing for 
capital and labor and for the man seeking investments and for those 
seeking lands and homes, where the fierce competition and struggle 
for a mere living is ever present, it is apparent that systematic and 
•continuous publicity, based on solid truth as far as obtainable, is 
indispensable. There is no flowery road to the attainment of wealth 
here, but there is abundant opportunity for comfortable independ- 
•ence within- the reach of capable, industrious men and women. 

In 1910, as shown by the United States census, Alaska had a 
population of 64,356, of which 25,331 were classed as Indian. While 
the white population is without doubt slowly increasing, the native 
is probably nearly stationary. Improved conditions of living which 
are noAv found in many native communities are gratifying and, as 
a result, less sickness and fewer deaths are reported. The best index 
as to the increase of white population is shown in the increase in 
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the number of schools. Not so many year^ since schools for white 
children were practically unknown. This year there will be actually 
in operation more than 100 schools of various kinds, including a 
number of creditable high schools; and among the white population, 
although embracing people of many nationalities, there is but a mini- 
mum of illiteracy. 

THE NATIVES OF ALASKA. 

The economic conditions among the native population of Alaska 
have changed considerably during the past year. Those depending 
on furs for their main livelihood have not only faced a scarcity of 
pelts, but have found that prices were below normal on account of 
the war. On the other hand, the cost of food and other supplies which 
have to be shipped in from the States has increased 50 to 300 per 
cent. Added to this, in a good many sections, there has also been a 
scarcity of fish during the year, which has reduced their winter 
supply of this food article. 

To combat the above conditions, the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, through the agency of its teachers in Alaska, issued instruc- 
tions urging the natives to live as much as possible independently 
of food supplies and manufactured articles which have to be brought 
from the outside, and to conserve the native products not only for 
their own salvation but for the assistance they thereby render the 
country in the war in which it is engaged. To this end the native, 
as a farmer, is gradually becoming a factor in the development of 
the Territory. Through its schools in Alaska, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is attempting to teach the natives the advantages of having their 
own gardens in which to raise foodstuffs, not only for their own 
use, but for the use of miners and others in their vicinity. The prod- 
ucts of the Kuskokwim, Kotzbue Sound and upper Yukon regions 
are very creditable and show great promise. It has been difficult 
in the past to impress upon the natives the advisability of remaining 
with their gardens until the crops are assured. They have to combat 
their natural tendency to leave their homes in order to go fishing. 
While it is necessary for them to obtain fish as well as vegetables, 
the two can be combined if handled intelligently. 

Under the present laws it is possible for natives to acquire allot- 
ments of lands in Alaska. To date their usefulness has been rather 
doubtful. The allotments as now made are really too small for hunt- 
ing purposes and too large for farms. The native has not yet reached 
the stage where he can handle intelligently a 160-acre farm, even if 
he were in a positioon to clear it and put it under cultivation. Up 
to the present it has only been possible for him to handle a good- 
sized garden. After he has learned the lesson well and the advan- 
tages of the latter, he will then be in a position to undertake the 
cultivation of a five-acre farm. 

The native is also learning to avail himself of banking facilities. 
Through the Bureau of Education in Seattle it has been possible 
for him, for several years, to send his furs and other products to be 
sold in Seattle, thereby assuring him the highest returns for his 
peltry. The money which he has then to his credit is either used in 
shipping him such supplies as he must have, or, if it is not needed 
for this purpose, is usually kept by the Bureau for him and placed 
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at interest. The chief of the Alaska Division is under bond for 
taking care of these matters for the natives, and in the past year 
approximately $20,000 was handled in this manner for them. All 
such accounts handled by the chief of the Alaska Division are 
audited quarterly. Those of the natives who desire and are able to 
handle their own accounts have been given their individual savings 
and checking accounts. 

The natives continue to avail themselves of the Alaska l^slative 
provisioji of 1915 for citizenship. Also several villages have been 
organized in accordance with the act passed by the same legislature. 
Up to the present most of these have been in southeastern Alaska, 
where the natives appear to be the most progressive. .When a village 
is properly organized, a council manages its affairs in a very credit- 
able manner^ and improved conditions are always the result of such 
management. 

The bureau has collected miscellaneous statistics in regard to the 
native population, and while complete returns have not been received 
from all sections of the Territory, sufficient statistics have been re- 
ceived to make possible a survey of the natives and their condition. 
Reports were received from 88 villages in Alaska, having a total 
population of 9,234. Of this number it appears that 5,028 are adults, 
2,655 children of school age, and 1,551 children under school age. 
Of the 5,028 adults, 1,311 can read and write, and of the 2,655 chil- 
dren of school age, 1,599 can read and write. Of this population 
there are 53 engineers, 82 pilots^ 36 captains, 13 teachers, 28 preachers, 
119 carpenters, 306 reindeer men, and 59 miners, the remainder being 
classified as fishermen and trappers. 

Their progress toward adopting civilized habitations may be noted 
in the fact that of the 2,522 domiciles in which this population lives, 
1,509 are frame or log building^, of which 341 are three-room, 317 two- 
room, and 851 one-room capacity. Of the entire 2,522 dwellings, but 
597 could be classified as shacks or igloos. In adidtion to these dwell- 
ings, 88 villages had a total of 54 community buildings, such as 
town halls, cooperative store building, etc. 

Another interesting phase of the statistics bearing on the progress 
made by the natives is that relating to means of navigation. A native 
boat to the average person means a crudely fashioned craft of skins 
and sinews. While the latter are still in evidence, especially along 
the Arctic shores^ the bureau's statistics show that, in addition to the 
431 skin boats and 163 birch-bark canoes, there are 1,325 wooden 
boats, of which 163 are sailboats of an average tonnage of 4.8 and 
208 power boats of 4.9 average tonnage, equipped with 8.4 average 
horsepower engines. When the fact is taken into consideration that 
these statistics cover less than 40 per cent of the native population 
of Alaska, it is remarkable to note how they have availed themselves 
of modem conveniences and adapted them to their needs. In south- 
eastern Alaska the native fishermen equipped with power boats are 
no small asset to the salmon industry of the Territory. Most of 
such boats have been built by the native owners. They not only 
possess such ability to a marked degree, but the care and handling 
of gas engines appear natural to them. Their acquisition of civiliza- 
tion's conveniences may be emphasized by the fact that these 9,000 
natives own 1,843 sewing machines and such home furnishings as 132 
organs, 2,078 clocks, 1,563 phonographs, and 1,837 bedsteads. 
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The fact that the Alaska natives are not a dependent people can 
not be overemphasized in order to give them the credit they deserve 
for successfully fighting for an existence in the face of rapidly chang- 
ins conditions, caused by coming in contact with the white man. 
Although the native has had to rearrange his mode of living and, to 
a certain extent, his method of securing his livelihood, he has rarely 
been forced to ask for aid. The Bureau of Education has, during 
the past year, expended but $2,000 for the relief of destitution. That 
is 8 cents per capita, based on a native population of 25,000. In most 
cases the relief was given only on account of temporary desfitution, 
and return of wood and labor was received in payment of the sup« 
plies given. The net amount expended for destitution, therefore, is 
.almost negligible. With a little foresight on the part of the Federal 
Government, the natives' future and permanent independence can be 
assured. 

In such sections of Alaska where reindeer have been distributed 
the natives' economic independence is already established. However,, 
such sections are restricted to the coastal regiox^, western, and north-^ 
western Alaska. The value of the reindeer industry to the natives 
of Alaska can not be overestimated, and the introduction of this 
industry into Alaska will ever remain a noteworthy example of one 
of the (jovernment's constructive policies. The Bureau of Education, 
to whose credit the successful management of the industry belongs,, 
having thus established its ability to deal with the problems of the 
natives, should be given by Congress the additional means it needs 
and has asked for for so many years with which to establish the na- 
tives of the entire Territory on a permanent economic basis. 

The present appropriation for the education of the natives of 
Alaska, $200,000,, is the same as it was in 1908. It is obviously im- 
possible for the bureau to enlarge its work, provide for vocationat 
training, establish boarding schools, etc., when every dollar is needed 
to maintain the school service already established. When the vast 
territory that has to be covered is taken into consideration and the 
fact that the native communities rarely exceed two or three hundred 
in number, together with the cost of reaching most of the isolated 
native villages and the ever-increasing cost of supplies and matqpiar 
necessary to a school system, it is surprising that the bureau is able 
to maintain its 70 schools on such a small appropriation and secure- 
the results which have been obtained. Congress must be made to 
realize the importance of providing adequately for the natives of 
Alaska. They already bear their share of the taxes. Quite a number 
are availing themselves of citizenship, as well as organizing their vil- 
lages. Given the means to properly guide the natives in their acqui- 
sition of civilization, the Bureau of Education should have no diffi- 
culty in transforming the natives into self-reliant and useful citizens. 
They are unquestionably an asset to Alaska, and their development is 
of paramount importance to the best interests of the Territory. In 
addition to the increased educational appropriation, the Bureau of 
Education should have at its disposal a reimbursable fund with which 
to establish industries among the natives. Since the majority of 
natives live in their own communities, the establishment of such in- 
dustries would not mean competition with white enterprise, but: 
rather the development of native resources within these communities. 
The success of the cooperative stores already established in nine vil- 
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lages without the aid of Government funds demonstrates what can be 
done along this line under proper supervision. Two of these native 
store companies not only do a general mercantile business but manage 
sawmills which produce lumfer for their own commimities and for 
neighborii^ towns as well. 

For obvious reasons the Bureau of Education has encouraged the 
establishment of larger villages. This end is secured by a policy of 
setting aside selected tracts through Executive orders for the use 
of natives exclusively, and the establishment thereon of suitable and 
attractive industries. The bureau is thus able to secure a maximum 
amount of benefit for a larger number of natives than is possible 
when they are scattered in more or less isolated and small villages. 
This policy at present is in its infancy, but sufficient progress has 
been made to clearly demonstrate its feasibility in parts of Alaska. 
Much along this line can not be done, however, imless appropria- 
tions are available with which to launch the industrial enterprises 
necessan^ to the success of such native reserves and to maintain and 
equip schools adequate to meet the needs of natives attracted to such 
reserves. These reserves are in no sense to be confused with the 
Indian reservations of the States. The reserves in Alaska are set 
aside merely for the use of natives, and residence upon them in no 
way curtails the freedom of the native. In his present state he is 
no match for his keener white brother and his interests must, there- 
fore, be protected. Equallv important with his educational and 
industrial development is the proper care of the native's physical 
well-being. Here again the vast area to be covered and tiie scat- 
tered villages to be provided for make the task colossal. The native 
of Alaska has great recuperative power and needs in many cases 
only a little medical aid or advice. This can usually be given by 
the teacher, if a native school is at hand. There are, however, many 
chronic cases in practically every village which are in most urgent 
need of a physician's care and treatment. Having an appropriation 
of but $50,000 the Bureau of Education is utterly unable to cope 
with the situation. 

Trachoma, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases are the most com- 
mon of their afflictions and must be combated energetically to save 
the natives from extermination. Unless the appropriations for med- 
ical relief keep pace with those for educational and industrial mat- 
ters, the latter will be practically useless. The responsibility for this 
lack of attention lies wholly with Congress. The needs, particularly 
the medical^ have been presented to Congress time and again by va- 
rious agencies, with no result except appropriations that are inade- 
quate and that can not possibly meet the needs of the situation. When 
one considers that a seaman with but 60 days' service has at his dis- 
posal free medical and hospital care under the United States Public 
Mealth Service in any United States port, whenever it is needed, it 
seems rank discrimination to permit the natives of Alaska, who are 
practically helpless without such aid, to go unattended. Not only is 
it necessary to provide this aid for the sake of those afflicted, but also 
for those who may yet remain well. Equally important is the con- 
sideration for the white population, as the physical deficiencies of 
the natives, unless promptly attended to, become a menace to their 
white neighbors. 
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THE ALASKA NATIVE SCHOOL SERVICE. 

Seventy schools, of which two were summer schools only, were 
maintained by the Bureau of Education during the past year. The 
total enrollment was 3,600. Most of these schools included the 
elementary CTades only, presided over by one of the teachers. In 
some of the larger villages more advanced work, up to the eighth or 
ninth grade, was done, as at Metlakatla, Hydaburg, Unalakleet, 
Wales, and Barrow, where from three to six teachers are employed. 
The curriculum covered includes not only the three "R's," but such 
practical subjects as manual training, domestic science, agriculture, 
sanitation and hygiene; and, in order that the adults may have 
similar advantages, evening classes are held in the school rooms and 
meetings for the women of the villages are held afternoons at regular 
intervals. Thus the entire village comes in contact with the school 
and enjoys its benefits. The influence of these schools, therefore, can 
not be gauged by reports of the enrollment of the day school. 

Quite often the teachers are the only white people in the native 
communities and the natives, therefore, naturaUy look to them for 
guidance, counsel, and assistance in matters concerning their welfare. 
In addition to the school-room duties the teachers devote themselves 
to " settlement " work and by practical advice and example improve 
the modes of living of their villagers. The teachers in this service 
must, therefore, not only possess pedagogical ability, but must be all- 
around, practical people who can be of service to the entire com- 
munity. Each school is also provided with a well-selected assortment 
of medicines with which to alleviate the minor ailments and suffer- 
ings of the people. The more medical knowledge a teacher possesses 
the more effective is this important phase of the work. The school- 
room work of the native boys and girls makes a very creditable 
showing, comparing very favorably with that done in white schools. 
During February a southeastern Alaska school fair was held at 
Metlakatla at which exhibits from most of the schools of the district 
were shown. Delegations from Klawack and Hydaburg attended 
and the usual contests between these two schools and Metlakatla were 
events of the week. Properly engraved certificates were awarded to 
the victorious contestants and the owners of the best exhibits. This 
fair was the first of its kind and wiU probably be an annual event, 
being not only of benefit to the native children and an inspiration 
for their best efforts, but also an opportunity for the teachers of the 
schools to compare methods and be of mutual assistance. The in- 
dustrial work which is of such importance to the natives is gradually 
being developed. The progress which has been made, however, has 
been handicapped because of a lack of funds. Just as important as 
a practical education is to the native children is the assistance which 
adults need along industrial lines. Enough has been done to dem- 
onstrate that such an investment is secure and will bring a very 
satisfactory return. However, this has been accomplished practically 
without Federal aid. If a large number of natives are to be taught 
industrial independence a reiinbursable fund is necessary, which can 
be used for the launching of native enterprises, properly supervised, 
returns to the fund being made by annual installments, the fund thus 
replenished being used m the launching of other enterprises. The 
Bureau of Education has for several years asked for $25,000 for this 
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purpose and it is to be hoped that it will be granted at the next 
regular session of the Congress. 

There are at present 10 native cooperative store companies in 
Alaska, whose local affairs are supervised and the books kept by the 
teachers located at the places where the stores are maintained. Two 
of them have sawinills with which they produce lumber for local 
use and wherever a market may be had. The accounts of these store 
companies are annually audited. By an adequate accounting system 
which makes possible definite statements in regard to business, these 
native companies are of invaluable educational benefit to the native 
stockholders. They are uniformly succesful and are a credit to the 
natives, having been capitalized with their own money and credit 
received from Seattle wholesale houses, and are managed entirely by 
themselves, except for the advice and oversight of the teacher. 

Agriculture is being developed through school gardens with very 
gratifying results. These school gardens may be found in almost 
every section of Alaska, and through this agency not only the in- 
terest of the younger generation is being stimulated, but that of the 
entire village. The energy expended on their gardens will bring 
especially good returns this year, when the prices of food of all 
kinds are almost prohibitive. By a large production of vegetables 
and the storage of large quantities of dried fish, canned berries, and 
other local products, the natives can live almost independently of 
outside supplies, thereby contributing materially to <^e conservation 
of food in the United States. 

Another interesting ^hase of the industrial work in connection 
with the native school is being developed on Atka Island. As an 
experiment, two head of cattle were shipped there by the Bureau of 
Education five years ago. This small herd has now increased to eight 
head. A silo has been erected, the ensilage being made of the lux- 
uriant grass of the island, on which the cattie seem to thrive. 

Not a small share of the success of this school service is due to 
the well organized supervision given the schools. The Territory is 
divided into five districts, each of which is in charge of a superin- 
tendent directly responsiole to the chief of the Alaska division in 
Seattle. These superintendents are required to visit each school at 
least once a year, which, in addition to always being in close touch 
with the local conditions of each school, makes a uniform and efficient 
school system possible. The superintendents travel by means of 
regular steamers, launches, dog teams, and reindeer. In the western 
and northwestern districts, the reindeer is the only means of trans- 
portation used by the superintendents during the winter; and the 
hundreds of miles traversed by them is indisputable proof of the 
feasibility of reindeer for transportation. In order to properly pro- 
tect the natives' interest, the rules and regulations of the service for- 
bid its employees from engaging in trade for profit. During the 
years of its existence, there has been but one noteworthy example of 
the transgression of this rule. This occurred at Wainwright, Alaska, 
during the fiscal year 1915-16. The teacher in charge and his wife 
traded with the natives during the winter for white fox skins to 
such a successful extent that when the skins were sold upon their 
arrival in Seattle the following summer they found themselves tem- 
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porarily richer by the net profits of over $3,000. Action against 
them was immediately taken by the Bureau ox Education and one- 
half of the amount was recovered for the Wainwright natives. This 
money was used the next year as a nucleus for a cooperative store at 
that place. The matter was settled by compromise and a larger re- 
covery would have been probable except for the fact that it was 
claimed that the trading had been done by the teacher's wife, who 
was not under actual appointment by the Bureau of Education. The 
amended regulations now apply to all members of the teacher's i 
family who I'eside with the teacher in quarters furnished by the ' 
bureau. 

A very important need of the bureau for the successful conduct 
of its schools is a power schooner. The bureau must necessarily 
place its schools where thie natives have their villages. Consequently 
many are located out of the paths of the regular transportation lines. 
Hence every summer the bureau is hard put to secure suitable 
vessels in which to ship the annual supplies to these inaccessible 
places. Usually such suitable vessels have to be paid exorbitant 
rates to induce them to call at these points. Added to this is the 
uncertainty of these vessels makiixg such calls before navigation 
closes. Oi paramount importance is the safety of the people who 
are sent as teachers. The means by which it has been necessary to 
get the teachers to some of these posts are without question hazard- 
ous and inadequate. The people who are willing to undertake the 
work at these lonesome stations should not be asked^ to take all 
these unnecessary risks to their lives and the inconveniences which 
at present are required of them. If the bureau had a boat of 850 
or 400 tons capacity, it could carrv teachers and deliver the supplie:? 
promptly, safely, and economically. To reach the stations m the 
Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, except the few that are ports of 
call for regular steamers, is an ever-present worry to the officials 
of the bureau. After such a boat had served its usefulness, it could 
be used as a training ship for the native boys of southeastern Alaska. 
This phase alone, were no other considered, should justify the acqui- 
sition of the boat in question. 

THE METLAKAHTLA INDIANS. 

Affairs at Metlakahtla assumed a somewhat more definite shape 
during the past year. The legality of the fishery reserve having 
been reaffirmed by the circuit court of appeals, definite plans for 
the development of this interesting colony are now being formulated. 
While the Bureau of Education would have preferred to have 
handled the .colony on a native cooperative basis, sufficient capital 
could not be raised. Neither were Federal appropriations available 
for this purpose. The fire in May, 1916, which destroyed the old 
cannery buildings, automatically canceled the a^eement with the 
P. E. Harris Co. for the rehabilitating and operation of the cannery 
for a period of five years. Negotiations were, therefore, opened for 
again leasing the cannery and fishing privileges of the island. Two 

• good offers were made— by J. L. Smiley and C. L. Burkhardt. The 
— bid of the former was considered the more attractive by the council 
of Metlakahtla and the Interior Department and was accepted. 
Under the terms of the agreement the cannery is to be rebuilt in 
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time for use during the season of 1918, beyond which the cannery 
is to be operated for four additional years. At the end of this 
period the revenues accruing from the contract, consisting of 1 cent 
per fish for all fish taken from the reserve by the lessee, are expected 
to be sufficient to enable the Interior Department to take over the 
property of the lessee, after which the cannery will be run by the 
native cooperative company which was organized in 1916, under 
the name of the Metlakahtla Commercial Co. This company is now 
doing a general mercantile business and is managing the sawmill, 
which has produced most of the lumber for the new catmery build- 
ings which are nearing completion at the present time. Originally 
organized with a capital of $2,295, the present paid-up stock of the 
Metlakahtla Commercial Co. is $7,375. A continued growth will 
place this company on a firm financial basis and will enable it to 
take over the cannery at the expiration of the present lease. 
Through the means thus afforded, the economic restoration of this 
colony is assured, not only in the final possession of the cooperative 
cannery but the wages and incomes thus assured the inhabitants dur- 
ing successive years. Considerable opposition to this reserve has at 
times been evidenced by various people, but the opposition invari- 
ably, it would seem, reveals selfish motives. 

Alaska has miles and miles of territory in which the progressive 
white man is well able to secure a good return for his energy. Efforts 
which aim at the overthrow of the protection given a lew Indians 
through the setting aside of a small island in order that they may 
live happily and contentedly must be condemned. If it were possible 
for the objectors to view the matter from a broad, humanitarian 
standpoint, their objections would unquestionably cease. The re- 
peated statement that the Annette Island fishery reserve was made 
for the benefit of "foreign" Indians who migrated from British 
Columbia fails of itself when confronted with the fact that over three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Metlakahtla were bom in Alaska. The 
Metlakahtlans are already one of the most progressive tribes in 
Alaska, and if the Bureau of Education is left unhampered by outside 
influence this native community will undoubtedly become one of the 
most prosperous and contented in the Territory. The bureau has al- 
ready established an excellent day school whose efficiency will be 
increased when the present building is completed. The remaining 
wing will include a gymnasium, an auditorium, shower baths, domes- 
tic-science and manual-training rooms, two additional schoolrooms, 
and a small surgery. Added to this will be the machine shop of the 
lessee of the cannery, which will be ayailable during the winter for 
the classes from tlie school. With this equipment as a nucleus, the 
way is opened, with but a little additional outlay, for a small board- 
ing and industrial school for advanced pupils from southeastern 
Alaska. a 

At present many native children are sent to the States to attend * 
the Cushman and Chemawa schools, under the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, for advanced training as well as elementary education. This 
course has proved very disastrous, as the change m climate usually 
impairs their health to such an extent that tuberculosis is contracted, 
after which the decline is rapid, and the complete change in environ- 
ment has a fatal effect upon the pupils' future usefulness. The con- 
ditions under which pupils live in the training schools are radically 
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different from their previous environments. The trades they learn 
are frequently useless when they return to their homes, and the ideas 
and views of life which are the result of the life at a school where 
every act is according to a well-ordered proOTam, which thereby dis- 
places individual responsibility, make it difficult for them to read- 
just themselves to the environment of the native villages when they 
again reach their home. All this, combined with impaired health, 
makes such pupils practically failures when they return home. The 
training schools for these native pupils must he located in Alaska, 
under conditions similar to their previous environments, where health 
will not be impaired but rather miproved on account of supervision 
and where only such practical subjects will be taught as will be useful 
to them in the future. 

NEEDS OP THE SERVICE. 

The needs of this service may, therefore, be summed up in four 
main points, all of which are dependent on increased appropriations 
from Congress: 

First. More schools. As already shown, actual schoolroom work, 
while important, is but a small part of the beneficient results of the 
-estab^shment of a school in a native community. There are numer- 
ous villages in Alaska of sufficient size to more than justify the 
establishment of schools. 

Second. A reimbursable fund with which to establish industrial 
enterprises among the natives as an insurance for economic inde- 
pendence. 

Third. A power schooner to be used as a freighter and as a train- 
ing ship. 

Fourth. An industrial training school in southeastern Alaska for 
advanced pupils. 

THE ALASKA NATIVE MEDICAL SERVICE. 

This service is under the Bureau of Education, with the advice 
and cooperation of the United States Public Health Service. The 
appropriation for this work for the past year was $50,000, which w^as 
$25,000 more than the first appropriation ever made for medical relief 
among the natives, granted the previous year. Before that a portion 
of the educational appropriation had been used for this purpose. 
The present appropriation just about covers the work previously 
supported under the educational fund. The past year a well-equipped 
and complete hospital was maintained at Juneau, having a capacity 
of 20 patients and a staff consisting of a physician, three nurses, an 
orderly, janitor, cook, and interpreter. From the fact that the 
hospital was kept filled the greater part of the year, one may judge 
of the long-felt need it is filling and the great service it is to the 
native population of southeastern Alaska. Small hospitals, housed 
in former school buildings, were also maintained at Kanakanak on 
Bristol Bay, and Nulato on the Yukon, each of which was in charge 
of a physician and one nurse. The one at Kanakanak is now being 
enlarged and altered, which, upon completion, will make it a mod- 
ern and complete hospital of 11 beds capacity. In addition to the 
three physicians in charge at these hospitals, the bureau had under 
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appointment a physician at Nome and at Cordova, and contracts with 
physicians at Council, Candle, and Ellamar. In addition to the 
nurses at the three hospitals, a nurse was stationed at St. Michael, 
Koggiung on Bristol Bay, and Akiak on the Kuskokwim; also two 
traveling nurses in southeastern Alaska. Contracts for the care of 
native patients were also made at Nome, Ellamar, Anchorage, and 
Seattle. The last-named was a children's orthopedic hospital, to 
which Alaska native children were sejit for special treatment. 

Each school has a carefully selected stock of medicines and sup- 
plies, which constitutes a small dispensary with which the teacher 
ministers to the ailments of the inhabitants of the village in which 
the school is located. Anyone at all familiar with the extent and 
geography of Alaska will realize instantly the handicap the Bureau 
of Education is laboring under in attempting to minister to the local 
native needs with such a limited appropriation. Much has been 
written and said concerning the relief which the natives should 
have. Without this relief all other plans for them are necessarily 
futile. An analysis of the situation causes one almost to agree with 
the pessimistic alternative that the Congress should either attend to 
the needs of the natives in a comprehensive and sufficient manner or 
else do nothing at all and allow the race to die out as quickly as 
possible. While the service now rendered in the few places men- 
tioned is efficient and valuable, the total results are meager when 
compared with the total native population. It is almost incompre- 
hensible that Congress, which provides for the Indians of the States 
with such a lavish hand, can not grant a few thousands to a people 
who have never been charges of the Government and who ask for onlv 
a little assistance to tKeir own efforts to make them useful and seli- 
reliant citizens. 

The Bureau of Education could easily make excellent use of an 
appropriation of $200^000. With this sum an effective medical 
service could be organized with which to meet the needs of these 

Eeople. While the vast extent of the Territory will always be a 
andicap in covering this field, the sum mentioned would make 
possible the establishment of additional hospitals and appointments 
of physicians at strategical points in the Territory, where the greatest 
numb!er of serious cases could be treated, and the appointment of 
nurses in communities not sufficiently populated to justify the estab- 
lishment of a hospital large enough to warrant the services of 
competent nurses. 

As tuberculosis is so prevalent amon^ the natives, special attention 
should be given to this disease.^ The Bureau's estimates include the 
construction of tubercular cabins in connection with the hospitals 
at Akiak and Kanakanak and the erection and maintenance in the 
Chilkat Valley of a tubercular sanitarium of 50 beds. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that this, as well as the other plans for this urgent 
work, will be speedily realized. The establishment of hospitals for 
natives is not only of benefit to the native people, but also to the 
whites. The present hospitals, excepting Juneau, are, and the pro- 
posed hospitals will be, located in sections not served by white hos- 
pitals. The appropriation act is so worded as to permit the admis- 
sion of white patients, and this provision has already proved a 
godsend to sick and injurecj miners and prospectors. 
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There is at present no deifinite arrangement in regard to supply- 
ing the needs of natives in villages wnere Territorial schools are 
located. The bureau holds that when white inhabitants of such a; 
village have secured a Territorial school for their community the 
bureau is not justified in continuing its school in a place where the 
total population, both native and white, is not large enough to sup- 
port two schools. Upon the withdrawal of the native school, the 
bureau no longer has a representative in such a community and is, 
therefore, not in a position to attempt to look after the natives. It 
also holds that, since the Territorial school was voluntarily requested, 
the accompanying responsibility for the care of all the inhabitants 
and their interests is thereby assumed by the Territorial authorities. 
However, these local school boards have denounced this respon- 
sibility and the Territory has been unable to assist in the matter. 
Consequently the natives in these communities receive no attention 
at all. Were the bureau's appropriations sufficiently large to meet 
the needs of the natives this question would not arise. Under the 
present conditions, however, the bureau must expend its funds where 
the greatest benefits to the natives will accrue, and the communities 
sufficiently populated with white people to justify a Territorial school 
are not considered as dependent on the bureau's oversight as are 
more purely native villages. 

ALASKA REINDEER SERVICE. 

Statistics for the year ending June 30, 1917, are not yet available, 
but a conservative estimate would place the total number of reindeer 
in Alaska at 95,000. This large number is the result of the introduc- 
tion into Alaska, in 1892, of 1,280 reindeer from Siberia. The sta- 
tistics for the year ending June 30, 1916, 6how a total of 82,151 rein- 
deer, distributed among 85 herds. Of this number, 56,045, or 58 per 
cent, were owned by 1,293 natives; 3,390, or*4 per cent, by the United 
States; 5,186, or 6 per cent, by missions; and 17,530, or 22 per cent, 
by Laplanders and other whites. That this industry is of paramount 
importance to the natives interested is recognized in the fact that the 
income of the natives from this industry, exclusive of meat and hides 
used by themselves, amounted to $91,430. That the reindeer industry 
has proved a successful enterprise from a financial standpoint is seen 
in the following table : 

Valuation of 56,045 reindeer owned by natives in 1916, at $25 $1, 401, 125 

Total income of natives from reindeer, 1893-1916 470, 837 

Valuation of 26,106 reindeer owned by missions, Laplanders, and 

other whites and the Government in 1916 652, 650 

Total income of missions and Laplanders and other whites from 

reindeer, 1893-1916 146, 926 

Total valuation and income 2, 671, 538 

Total Government appropriations, 1893-1916 312, 000 

Gain (756 per cent) 2,359,538 

This industry was introduced into Alaska for the sole purpose of 
making the natives economically independent in such portions of 
Alaska to which the industry could be adapted. In this the industry- 
has been eminently successful. The distribution of the deer has now 
been firmly established and the natives affected thereby are assured of 
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a livelihood that is usually limited only by the individual's energy. 
Even in such sections where conditions are not favorable to the op- 
portunities to realize any financial returns from reindeer, his herd 
provides the native and his family with food, clothing, and trans- 
portation, which are suflBicient in themselves to prevent him from be- 
coming a charge to the Government. 

The distribution of the deer has been accomplished through a sys- 
tem of apprenticeshij) whereby a native serves four years as appren- 
tice, at the end of which time he owns the deer called for by the con- 
tract of apprenticeship, namely, 6 deer the first year, 8 the sec- 
ond, and 10 each the third and fourth years. Having satisfac- 
torily served his apprenticeship, he then becomes a herder and as- 
sumes charge of his herd. Each herder is required by the rules and 
regulations to take apprentices under the same terms that he himself 
served as apprentice. The distribution is thereby perpetuated and 
will continue long after the Government itself owns no deer. 

While the primary object of the industry is to assist the natives 
and for this reason has been restricted to them as much as possible, 
the past three years have seen the entrance of the white man into 
the enterprise. The rules and regulations forbid natives to sell 
female deer, except to natives. However, certain Laplanders who 
were brought to Alaska for the purpose of instructing natives in the 
care of deer, for which they received reindeer, were not subject to 
this restriction and consequently a herd of about 1,200 deer was 
acquired by Lomen & Co., of Nome, during 1914. During 1915 this 
company, desiring to increase its herd and not finding any more 
Lapp deer conveniently available negotiated a purchase of about 
1,000 deer from herds of the Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant 
of America at Golovin. These herds were the result of a loan of deer 
made to the mission during the earlier days of the industry, when 
it was the desire of the Bureau of Education to distribute the deer 
as quickly as possible. The appropriations being small and the 
philanthropic enterprise being in line with missionary work, it was 
thought that the loan of a small herd to each mission in the field, 
with the understanding that the same method of distribution to the 
natives should be used as in the Government herds, would be of mu- 
tual assistance and would aid materially in the rapid distribution of 
the deer. Some of the earlier contracts covering such loans were 
drawn very loosely. It appears the Golovin mission's loan was made 
under oral a^eement with the then local missionaries. Years later 
the missionaries had changed and the agreement was gradually for- 
gotten, so that when the offer of about $18,000 was made by Lomen 
& Co. it was forthwith accepted. The matter has since oeen the 
subject of controversy between the bureau and the mission board, 
in which the former has tried to show the board that, although the 
legal reasons may be poor, the board is morally bound to preserve 
the original objects of the introduction of deer into Alaska, namely, 
the distribution among the natives. The final disposition of this 
matter deptods on the outcome of litigation at present under way, 
in connection with a later and similar violation of the Norwegian 
Evangelical Lutheran Church at Teller which, in 1916, sold about 
800 deer to Lomen & Co. TTie loan to this mission is covered by 
written contract, which it is alleged has been deliberately broken 
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by the mission in its sale of female deer to other than natives. The 
matter is now in the hands of the Department of Justice and its 
final outcome will be important, since it will affect the status of all 
deer now held by missionary organizations in Alaska. 

Four reindeer fairs were held during January and February at 
AMak on the Kuskokwim, ShatoUk in the Norton Sound region^ 
Igloo on Seward Peninsula, and Noatak in the Kotzebue Sound 
district. These fairs were largely attended by natives and whites 
who are interested in the reindeer industry. The usual contests en- 
livened the week's festivities. Lectures were given daily on various 
phases of the work; discussions were held and many controversies 
arising in connection with the ownership of deer and the personal 
affairs of herders and apprentices were settled by a native council,, 
elected by the delegates to the fairs. These conventions have now 
become permanent annual affairs, and their importance to the natives 
and the mdustry can not be rated too highly, xhe rivalry engendered 
makes for increased interest and renewed efforts in the various phases 
of reindeer^ work. The annual comparison of methods means in- 
creased efficiency of herders and apprentices, and the amicable settle- 
ment of differences which invariably arise between reindeer men 
results in harmony and good-fellowship. 

The needs of this service may be summarized in an increased ap- 

Sropriation for the purpose of employing two specialists, whose 
uties will be to introduce methods for improvement of breeding^ 
and scientific handling of the deer; to investigate reindeer diseases 
and establish means of combating them, and to give special attention 
to all matters pertaining to the improvement of the industry. This 
enterprise has now assumed proportions that make it imperative that 
it be handled in a scientific manner. The present appropriation of 
$5,000 is, and the past appropriations have been, only large enough 
for the work of distributmg the deer among the natives. Because 
of a lack of funds this distribution has necessarily been limited and 
very gradual. The time has now arrived when this industry must be 
handled with due respect to its size and importance. That Federal 
appropriations invested in this enterprise brmg a magnificent return 
has already been proved. Congress Siould, therefore, not hesitate in 
providing additional means for continued improvement and scientific 
management of this industry. 

FISHERIES. 

Of the nfttural resources of Alaska the fisheries stand next in im- 
portance to the mineral wealth. For many years after Alaska be- 
came an American possession the fisheries, although undeveloped ta 
anything like their present importance, far exceeded the mineral 
values; later for a period of several years the mineral and fisheries 
outputs were approximately of equal value, and in the last two years, 
with the great increase in the production of copper in Alaska, the 
value of we annual output of minerals is considerably in excess of 
that of the fisheries. It is noteworthy, however, that since Alaska 
was purchased in 1867 the total value of the fisheries, including^ 
a(^uatic furs, is only a few million dollars less than the value of the 
mineral products. Unlike certain other industries, copper mininff^ 
for instance, the business need not be carried on at the expense or 
• 
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the future in any degree whatever. With mining each year's output 
decreases by exactly that amount the wealth which will ever be 
available. With the fisheries a year's output does not necessarily 
reduce the supply of future years at all. 

Although the waters of Alaska now yield fishery products to the 
value of $27,000,000 or more a year, it is not believed that the maxi- 
mum production has been reached, although it is likely that the 
salmon fishery has been developed as far as it is safe to go without 
endangering the future supply. The waters of Alaska teem with 
herring and cod, and it is undoubtedly possible to develop these 
fisheries much beyond their present stage. Particularly is this true of 
the herring fishery. Steps nave been taken this year by the Bureau 
of Fisheries to increase the utilization of herring and, in addition, 
to develop the use of other species of good fish which heretofore 
have not been given much attention by commercial fisherman. It is 
hoped that this commendable effort can be continued. 

The salmon fishery is the most important to Alaska; the halibut 
fishery is next in value, while the cod, herring, and whale fisheries 
represent other important phases of the industry. There are other 
species of fish in Alaska waters that, in the course of time, will as- 
sume importance commercially. Among these are trout, grayling, 
whitefish, rockfish, eulachon, and others. The various species of 
trout, found in abundance in Alaska waters, offer attractions to the 
angler. Crabs, clams, mussels and shrimps are also abundant. 

The clam canning industry has recently developed to considerable 
extent in the central district of Alaska. This industry can be car- 
ried on all the year round and gives promise of considerable ex- 
tension, there now being some four or five canneries in actual opera- 
tion at Cordova and ottier points in the Prince William Sound re- 
gion. Another recent innovation in fishery development work is the 
utilization of shark skins for the manufacture of leather. This work 
has been fostered by the Bureau of Fisheries and is yet in a some- 
what experimental stage, but promises soon to be of considerable Im- 
portance. The introduction of the Scotch-cure method of preparing 
herring will also be of great benefit to the Territory. This work 
was taken up in Alaska for the first time in 1917, as a result of efforts 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

Dr. C. H. Gilbert, of Stanford University, has been in Alaska 
this year, imder the auspices of the Bureau of Fisheries, for the pur- 
pose of studying the life history of the salmon and undertaking other 
features of scientific research which may throw valuable light on the 
future management of the salmon fisheries of the Territory. 

SALMON HATCHERIES. 

In the fiscal year 1917 six salmon hatcheries were operated in 
Alaska, two by the Government and four by companies engaged in 
salmon canning. Companies engaged in salmon canning who op- 
crate hatcheries approved by the Government, are allowed to deduct 
from taxes due on their canned product an amount equal to 40 cents 
for each 1,000 red or king salmon fry released. In the fiscal 
year 1916 the five privately owned hatcheries operated that year pro- 
duced 67,713,000 red salmon fry, thereby earning $27,085.20 for their 
owners. 
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In the season 1915-16 the total number of young red or sockeye 
salmon liberated was 142,964,140, of which number 72,251,140 were 
released from the Government hatcheries. In the calendar year 1916, 
red or sockeye salmon eggs were taken to the number of 171,566,000 ; 
of this 80,414,000 were taken from the two Government hatcheries, 
and 1,016,000 at a privately owned hatchery which ceased operation 
on June 30, 1916, turning over to the Government the eggs on hand. 
In the same year 39,079,600 humpback salmon eggs were collected in 
connection with the operation oi the Government hatcheries. Com- 
plete returns in regard to the results from the egg take of the calen- 
dar year 1916 are not yet available. 

NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 

In 1916 there were employed in the fisheries of Alaska 23,994 per- 
sons, of which 12,449 were whites, 4,793 natives, 1,831 Japanese, 
2,371 Chinese, and 2,550 miscellaneous, consisting of Filipinos, Mex- 
icans, negroes, Porto Ricans, etc. In 1915 the grand total was 
22,462, or 1,532 less than in 1916. 

MONEY INVESTED. 



In 1916 the investments in the fisheries of Alaska amounted to 
$39,569,612. This was an increase of $2,253,052 over 1915. The in- 
vestment in the salmon canning industry alone amounted to $34,- 
100,853, or approximately 86 per cent of the total. Other industries 
in which the investment exceeded a million dollars were the halibut 
fishery, $2,149,311, and the whale fishery, $1,091,471. Of the total 
investment in 1916 about $16,500,000 was in southeast Alaska, 
$7,130,000 in central Alaska, and $15,930,000 in western Alaska. 

QUANTITY AND VALUE OP PRODUCTS. 

In 1916 the value of products of the Alaska fisheries, exclusive of 
aquatic furs, was $26,156,559, which exceeded the corresponding 
figures for 1915 by $5,187,216. In both quantity and value the out- 
put of the fisheries of Alaska in 1916 was greater than in any pre- 
vious year. The summary of the products of the Alaska fisheries in 
1916 shows that there were produced 4,900,627 cases of canned sal- 
mon, valued at $23,269,429 ; 3,920,400 pounds of mild-cured salmon, 
valued at $397,628; 17,734 barrels of pickled salmon, valued at $212,- 
667; 1,480,515 pounds of fresh (including local) salmon, valued at 
$118,316; 863,406 pounds of frozen salmon, valued at $34,408; 60,622 
pounds of dry -salted, dried, and smoked salmon, valued at $3,723,; 
5,672,118 pounds of fresh (including local) halibut, valued at 
$407,422; 5,724,023 pounds of frozen halibut, valued at $268,319; 
68,958 pounds of fletched halibut, valued at $2,368; 30,458 pounds of 
pickled and mild-cured halibut, valued at $1,354; 14,302,364 pounds 
of cod, valued at $518,797; 6,839,200 pounds of herring, valued at 
$216,640; 19,850 cases of canned herring, valued at $132,330; 188,926 
gallons of herring oil, valued at $47,231 ; 875 tons of herring ferti- 
lizer, valued at $21,875; 717,500 gallons of whale oil, valued at 
$291,500; 90,500 gallons of sperm oil, valued at $29,750; 2,272,000 
pounds of whale fertilizer, valued at $41,000; 1,873 pounds of whale- 
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bone, valued at $1,471; 50,822 pounds of frozen trout, valiied at 
$3,647 ; 17 barrels of pickled trout, valued at $193 ; 630 cases of canned 
trout, valued at $3,095; 304,141 pounds of sablefish, valued at $11,185; 
27 barrels of Atka mackerel, valued at $270; 45,200 pounds oi red 
rock cod, valued at $1,294; 116,667 pounds of miscellaneous fresh 
fish, valued at $9,333; 10,093 cases of clams, valued at $35,622; 72,005 
j)ounds of shrimps, valued at $3,636 ; 3,880 pounds of shrimp ferti- 
lizer (shells), valued at $114; miscellaneous by-products, oil, ferti- 
lizer and meal, valued at $47,925; 450 shark^hides, valued at $4,000; 
and 2,700 gallons of shark oil, valued at 1,350. 

THE SALMON INDUSTRY. 

The salmon industry continues to be by far the most important 
fishery industry of Alaska. There are five species of salmon in 
Alaskan waters, all of which are of commercial value. Based on 
the value per case in 1916, when canned the most valuable is the red 
or sockeye, followed by the king or spring, the cohoe or silver, the 
humpback or pink, and the chum or keta, in the order named. 

The princij)al methods of preserving salmon are canning, mild- 
curing, and pickling. They are also dry-saltedj dried, and smoked. 
In addition to an increased use of fresh salmon m Alaska, fresh and 
frozen salmon are exported from the Territory. 

Salmon are taken in Alaska principally by means of seines, gill 
nets, and pound nets or traps. In 1916 the total number of purse 
and haul seines amounted to 434, as compared with 362 in use in 1915. 
The number of gill nets operated was 3,051 and the number of pound 
nets 373. 

The total number of salmon taken in Alaska in 1916 was 72,055,971, 
divided among the several species as follows: Cohoe, or silver, 
2,453,331; chum, or keta, 7,380,714; humpback, or pink, 31,807,963; 
king, or spring, 680,720 ; and red, or sockeye, 29,733,243. In respect 
to each species there was an increase over the take in 1915, when the 
total was 63,537,244, or 8,518,727 less than in 1916, 

Salmon carming. — The most important output of the salmon fishery 
is canned salmon. In 1916 the investment in the salmon canning 
industry amounted to $34,100,853, of which $12,730,402 was in south- 
east Alaska, $6^826,029 in central Alaska, and $15,044,422 in western 
Alaska. The mvestment in 1916 was $2,818,528 greater tlmn in 
1915, when the investment was $31,282,325. This increase was dis- 
tributed over all three of the sections mentioned. The number of 
persons engaged in the salmon-canning industry in 1916 was 19,240, 
an increase of 1,499 over 1915. The output of canned salmon in 
1916 consisted of 4,900,627 cases, valued at $23,269,429, as compared 
with 4,500,293 cases in 1915, valued at $18,653,015. The pack and 
value, according to species, in 1916, were as follows : Cohoe, or silver, 
261,909 cases, valued at $1,399,491; chum, or keta, 724,115 cases, 
valued at $2,420,600; humpback, or pink, 1,737,793 cases, valued at 
$6,330,185; king, or spring, 65,873 cases, valued at $353,420; and red 
or sockeye salmon, 2,110,937 cases, valued at $12,765,733. In 1916 
there were operated in the salmon industry 100 canneries, as com- 
pared with 85 in 1915. 

MUd curing of salmon. — ^In the past the mild-curing industry has 
been dependent largely on markets now closed by the war. How- 
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ever, new markets for mild-cured salmon are being developed both 
in this country and elsewhere. Mild-curing operations in Alaska 
are confined almost altogether to the southeastern district. In this 
industry in 1916 the number of fixed plants operated was 12; the 
value of the investment, $519,580; and the total number of persons 
employed, 1,793. The product amounted to 3,920,400 pounds, valued 
at $397,628, of which all but 9,600 pounds, valued at $1,080, was 
produced in southeastern Alaska. 

Other saJ/m/m industries in 1916. — The salmon pickling industry 
involved an investment of $340,887, gave employment to 277 persons^ 
and yielded a product of 17,734 barrels, valued at $212,667. Seven 
companies engaged in the freezing of salmon.. There were frozen 
863,406 pounds of salmon, valued at $34,408. Shipments of fresh 
salmon amounted to 1,480,515 pounds, valued at $118,316, and it is 
estimated that an additional 280,000 pounds, valued at $18,000, were 
consumed locally. Dry-salted, dried, and smoked salmon products^ 
amounted to 60,622 pounds, valued at $3,723. 

A growing business in Alaska, worthy of encouragement, is that 
of making by-products from waste materials of salmon canneries. 
In 1916 there were manufactured in southeastern Alaska from these 
materials 40,750 gallons of oil, valued at $20,150; 505 tons of ferti- 
lizer, valued at $22,425 ; and 214 tons of fish meal, valued at $5,350. 

It is a pleasure to note that the statement in the corresponding 
report for 1916 in regard to the preliminary returns, indicating 
that the product of the salmon fishery for the season of 1916 would 
be considerably less than in 1915, did not correctly forecast the 
situation in any respect. 

Although the returns for 1917 are not yet complete, it is likely 
that the product of the salmon fishery will exceed that of 1916. In 
the operations now in progress exceptionally heavy runs of salmon 
have occurred in regions where heretofore there has been a falling 
off in the catch. This is particularly true of the Icy Straits and 
Chatham Straits sections of southeast Alaska, where, during a part 
of the current season, the canneries have been taxed to the utmost 
to take care of the unusually heavy run. This is a fortunate circum- 
stance, coming as it does at a time when the international situation 
demands as large a production of aquatic foods as possible. 

HALIBUT. 

Second in importance only to the salmon industry is the halibut 
fishery. That portion of the halibut fishery of the North Pacific 
Ocean which should properly be credited to Alaska is difficult of | 
determination. A large portion of the halibut caught in extra | 
territorial waters are taken by the fishing vessels direct to Prince 
Eupert or to Puget Sound ports. In the past two or three years 
a situation has developed which threatens to entail serious loss to 
the Pacific coast, ports of the United States which handle halibut, j 
The completion of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway through to 
Prince Eupert, in British Columbia, permits that port, assisted by | 

fovemmental aid, to compete successfully with the ports of the 
Fnited States in handling halibut taken by vessels belonging to 
the United States. The controversy which has arisen has resulted 
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in proposed legislation by Congress and in diplomatic correspond- 
•ence, but no definite settlement has as yet been made. 

Statistics for 1916, based on halibut landed, in Alaska and the 
:shore stations, vessels, and equipment used in connection therewith, 
are as follows : The investment amounted to $2,149,311, as compared 
with $2,842,800 in 1915; the number of persons employed was 1,116, 
or 339 less than in 1915; and the product amounted to 11,495,557 
pounds, valued at $679,463, as against 15,417,789 pounds, valued at 
$781,011, in 1915. 

COD. 

The demand for cod for foreign markets stimulated the cod fishery 
in 1916, and the take would in all probability have been larger had 
it not been for the great demand for vessels for other purposes. The 
Alaska cod fishery is carried on (1) by means of vessels which sail 
from the ports of the Pacific coast States to the fishing grounds and 
transport their catches direct to their home ports, and (2) by op- 
erations carried on in connection with shore stations, where the fish 
are salted and later shipped to the States by transporting vessels. 

The investment in the Alaska cod fisheiy in 1916 amounted to 
$564,212, a decrease of $6,778 from 1915. The number of persons 
employed was 778, an increase of 31 over 1915. The total produc- 
tion 01 cod in Alaskan waters in 1916 was 14,302,364 pounds, valued 
at $518,797. This Was an increase over 1915 of 106,589 pounds and 
of $128,598 in value. Of .this production 10,579,177 pounds, valued 
at $376,2^0, were credited to the vessels operating from ports of the 
Pacific Coast States. In the 1916 product there were included 
22,488 pounds of canned cod, valued at $2,337, packed at a salmon 
•cannery in western Alaska. 

HERRING FISHERY. 

Herring are utilized in a variety of ways — for bait, fresh and 
frozen; for food, pickled, smoked, canned, and dry-salted; and at 
one plant a part of the operations is the manufacturing of oil 
and fish meal. The canning of herring in Alaska was initiated in 
1916 at Port Walter. The total investment in the herring fishery of 
Alaska in 1916 amounted to $509,046, an increase of 140 per cent 
when compared with that of 1915. The number of persons em- 
ployed was 392, an increase of 234 as compared with the previous 
year. The products were valued at $418,076, an increase of $262,- 
497 over 1915. The herring industrjr in Alaska is at present con- 
fined largely to the southeastern district. 

In connection with an active campaign which has been inaugu- 
rated this year by the Bureau of Fisheries to interest the fishery 
trade in tne important matter of utilizing aquatic products and 
resources which have been more or less neglected, special attention 
has been given to establishing the Scotch-cure method of processing 
herring — an important industry in Europe, but heretofore unknown 
in Alaska. The bureau engaged experts to instruct the fishermen 
and arouse their interest in this method. ^ The product is regarded 
in most markets as superior to that resulting from the more simple 
Norwegian process of pickling herring. This new work is already 
so firmly established that in 1917, the first season the process has 
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been tried, Alaska will probably produce upward of 20,000 barrels 
of Scotch-cured herring, in addition to a large quantity of herring 
prepared in the Norwegian style. The production of Scotch-cured 
herring alone in Alaska this year will probably exceed the total 
quantity of Alaska herring pickled in the Norwegian style last year. 

WHALES. 

Shore whaling and offshore operations in Alaska are variable in 
character and of comparatively little importance. The following 
statements refer only to those operations which are carried on in 
connection with shore stations in Alaska. The investment in 1916 
amounted to $1,091,471, a decrease of $362,379 as compared with 
1915. The number of persons employed was 233, an increase of 29 
as compared with 1915. The product was valued at $363,721, which 
was $18^029 less than the value of the product in 1915. In 1916 there 
were taken 389 whales, or 81 less than in 1915. 

MINOR FISHERY PRODUCTS. 

Clam canning, as an industry independent of other fishery opera- 
tions, has recently been undertaken in Alaska. Two plants have been 
established at Cordova, and the actual canning of clams there was 
begun in 1916. In 1916 the investment in the industry was figured 
at $157,943 ; the number of persons employed was 78, and the output, 
consisting of clams and clam juice, was 10,093 cases, valued at $34,622. 
Other minor fisheries in 1916 were concerned with dolly varden and 
steelhead trout; output valued at $6^935; sable fish (formerly known 
as black cod) product valued at $11,185; Atkafish (Atka mackerel), 
red rock cod, crabs, mussels, shrimps, and sharks. 

FUR-SEAL SERVICE. 

The food requirements of the native inhabitants of the Pribilof 
Islands determined the number of fur seals to be killed there in the 
calendar year 1916. On St. Paul Island the number of seals killed 
was 3,483, and on St. George Island, 2,985, a total of 6,468 for the 
Pribilofs. The number of fur-seal skins shipped from the Pribilof 
Islands in 1916 was 706. On September 20, 1916, there were sold 
by Funston Bros. & Co.^ at St. Louis, Mo., 1,900 fur-seal skins from 
the Pribilof Islands. These skins, before being sold, had been 
dressed, dyed, and machined at the new sealskin dyeing plant at 
St. Louis. The establishment of this plant marks a new epoch in the 
sealskin business in this country, and the initial results of its opera- 
tion have been highly satisfactory. The 1,900 skins brought $74,530. 
gross, or an average of $39.22 per skin. A second sale of Pribiloi 
Island sealskins dressed, dyed, and machined, was held on January 
29, 1917, when 2^000 skins were sold for $93,678 gross, or an average 
of $46.84 per skm; and the third sale of 1,500 skins, held April 18, 
1917, amounted to $68,540.50 gross, or an average of $45.69 per skin. 
The sale of September 20, 1916, was the first of the Pribilof Island 
sealskins since that of December 16, 1913, the skins on hand having 
been withheld from sale on account of unfavorable market conditions. 
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A census of the fur-seal herd at the Pribilof Islands was again 
taken in 1916. Following is a table showing the results of the cen- 
suses taken in the years 1912 to 1916, inclusive: 

Censuses of fiw-seal herd, Pribilof Islands. 



Classes of seals. 



1912 



1913 



1014 



1916 



1916 



Breeding bulls 

Breeding cows. 

Idle bulls 

Young bulls (chiefly fi-ve-year-olds). 

Six-year-old males 

Five-year-old males 

Four-year-old males 

Three-year-old males 

Two-year-old males 

Yearling males. 

Two-year-old cows. 

Yearling cows 

Pups 



1,358 

81^984 

113 

199 



1,403 

92,269 

105 



1,550 

93,250 

172 

1,658 



2,151 

103,527 

673 



3,500 

116,977 

2,632 



100 
2,000 
11,000 
13,000 
11,000 
13,000 
81,984 



2,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20.000 
15,000 
20,000 
92,269 



9,930 
13,880 
17,422 
23,068 
17,422 
23,067 
03,250 



11,271 
15,848 
18,282 
23,090 
30,307 
23,090 
30,306 
103,527 



11,167 
15,404 
15,427 
10,402 
24^109 
33.645 
24,245 
33,646 
116,077 



Total. 



215^738 



268,305 



204,687 



363,872 



417.281 



Owing to the varying conditons from year to year, the figures for 
certain components of the herd are not entirely comparable, but in 
every case it is believed that the number of seals present fully war- 
ranted the number stated. The number of pups and the number of 
breeding bulls have been the subject of actual coimt for each of the 
years stated in the table. The number of breeding cows is equal to 
the number of pups of the season. The number of these three 
classes of pups, breeding bulls^ and breeding cows are therefore 
comparable witn the correspondmg classes from year to year. 

Incidental to the admimstration of the Pribilof Islands by the 
Department of Commerce is the management of the fox herds of 
thosje islands and the taking of fox pelts as a source of revenue to 
the Government. In the season 1915-16, there were taken on St. 
Paul Island 211 blue fox pelts and 18 white fox pelts; on St. George 
Islands, 209 blue and 2 whites, or a total for the Pribilof s of 420 
blues and 20 whites. These skins were shipped from the Pribilofs 
in June, 1916, and were sold by Funston Bros. & Co. at St. Louis 
on September 20, 1916. The 420 blue fox skins brought $20,242 
gross, or an average of $48.20 each; and the 20 white fox pelts, $285 
gross, or an average of $14.25 each. In the season of 1916-17 there 
were taken on St. Paul Island 150 blue fox pelts and 37 white fox 
pelts, and on St. George Island 417 blues and 2 whites, a total for 
the Pribilofs for the season of 567 blues and 89 whites. 

MINOR FUR-BEARING ANIMALS. 



Field work was continued as extensively as practicable throughout 
the year by employees of the Bureau of Fisheries, but the lack of 
funds made necessary considerable curtailment of this work in the 
latter half of the fiscal year. 

Fox farming continues to receive considerable attention, and it is 
hoped that the business is becoming established from year to year 
on a better basis. Undoubtedly the falling off in the demand for 
live fox as breeding stock for shipment to points outside of Alaska, 
has caused some to abandon their operations. As a whole, fox 
farming will be successful or not according to whether foxes can be 
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profitably reared for their pelts, and probably the same condition 
will apply to Alaska. Attention has been given the problem of 
domesticating minks and martens, and some success has been secured 
in breeding and rearing martens in captivity. 

Complaints are made from time to time alleging the use of poison 
for killing fur-bearing animals. It is very hard to get evidence 
which will secure convictions by juries, and some complaints are 
undoubtedly based on little or no evidence, while others are shown 
by investigation to be entirely warranted. 

The Department of Commerce has continued its policy of assem- 
bling and compiling statistics of shipments of furs from Alaska. 
All shippers are required to report their slupments to the Bureau of 
Fisheries of that department. The post omce cooperates in connec- 
tion with shipments made by mail, while the collector of customs at 
Juneau cooperates in respect to other shipments. The value of the 
furs shipped from Alaska, including those from the Pribilof Islands, 
in 1916 was $1,143,600, as compared with $515,950 in 1915, and 
$763,931 in 1914. The following table shows the quantity and value 
of the furs shipped from Alaska in the period from November 16, 
1915, to November 15, 1916, as compiled by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
The table differs in form from the corresponding one published in 
the annual report of the governor of Alaska for nie fiscal year 1916 
in that shipments of furs from the Pribilof Islands are now included. 



Kind. 



Number 
of pelts. 



Average 
value. 



Total value. 



Bear: 

Black 

Brown 

Glacier 

GrisKly 

Polar 

Beaver 

Ermine 

Fox: 

Black 

Blue 

Blue, Pribilof Islands. . . 

Cross 

Red 

Silver gray 

White 

White . Pribilof Islands . 

Hare, arctic 

Lynx 

Marten 

Mink 

Muskrat 

Otter: 

Land 

Sea 
Seal, fur," Pribflorfelands .*.".' 

"Squirrel 

Wolf 

Wolverine 



1,129 

41 

6 

14 



$9.00 

7.50 

50.00 

14.00 



$10,161.00 
307. » 
250.00 
196.00 



»37 
4,345 

26 

659 

420 

2,506 

15,711 

318 

6,178 

20 

1,090 

21,608 

8,100 

22,255 

101,827 

1,330 

«1 

7,061 

214 

57 

297 



6.50 
.80 

260.00 

50.00 

48.20 

25.00 

12.00 

150.00 

20.00 

14.25 

.16 

12.00 

9.00 

4.00 

.35 

15.00 

500.00 

30.00 

.10 

7.00 

6.00 



£40.90 
3,476.00 

6,500.00 

32,950.00 

20,242.00 

62,700.00 

188,532.00 

47,700.00 

123,560.00 

285.00 

163.50 

259,296.00 

27,900.00 

89,020.00 

35,639.45 

19,950.00 

500.00 

211,830.00 

21.40 

399.00 

1,782.00 



Total. 



1,143,601.35 



1 Thirty-three shipped under permit. * Found dead. 

LEASING OF ISLANDS FOR FUR FARMS, 

A bill was introduced in Congress in January, 1916 (H. R.10393, 
t)4th Cong., 1st sess.), which included, among other provisions, 
one for transferring from the Secretary of Agriculture the authority 
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to lease certain islands along the coast of Alaska. The bill, however, 
failed of enactment into law. 

In the calendar, year 1916 one additional island (Marmot) was 
leased and the lease of Carlson (Grafton) Island to the Moose Bay 
Fur & Trading Co. was canceled. The islands under lease on 
December 31, 1916, were as follows : 



Island. 


Annual 
rental. 


Lessee. 


Middleton 


$200 
250 
205 
200 


Joseph Ibach, of Valdez, Alaska. 
J. C. Smith, of Sand Po^t, Alaska. 


Simeonof 


Little KoniujI 


Marmot 


O. L. Grimes, of Kodiak, Alaska. 





TERRITORIAL FISH COMMISSION. 

The Alaska Legislature, session of 1917, enacted a law providing 
for the construction of fish hatcheries and for the protection and 
care of natural spawning grounds in the Territory and the creation of 
a board of fish commissioners. The law appropriates $80,000 from 
the Territorial treasury for the purposes mentioned. The board of 
fish commissioners consists of three members, appointed by the 
governor for a term of two years, the governor also being ex officio 
a member of the board. The commission in its work will cooperate 
with the Bureau of Fisheries. One or more hatcheries will be erect- 
ed at suitable points, streams will be cleared of obstructions and of 
the enemies of the young salmon fry as far as possible, and the young 
fry will be held until well developed. Many salmon streams are 
filled with obstructions of various kinds, and these will be removed, 
thus affording the fish opportunity to reach the spawning grounds 
with little difficulty. If the fund at the disposal of the commission 
will permit, a patrol of important fishing streams will be main- 
tained, as under present conditions it is a fact well known that the 
law pertaining to salmon fishing is constantly violated, especially 
during the salmon season, the funds at the disposal of the Bureau of 
Fisheries being entirely inadequate to employ a sufficient personnel 
to enforce the law. 

It is submitted that the time has arrived when the salmon and other 
fisheries of Alaska should be passed to the control of the Territory in 
in all respects save that of scientific direction, which should remain in 
the hands of the Bureau of Fisheries. The Territorial legislature, 
in making appropriations for the erection and maintenance of hatch- 
eries, as noted above, clearly demonstrates its willingness to render 
substantial aid in the conservation and protection of the salmon fish- 
ery, whose importance as a valuable Territorial and national asset 
is fully realized. 

In some sections of the Territory, as noted in the general article 
herewith, there have been phenomenal runs of salmon, while in others 
there has been a decided falling off, apparently, of course, without 
laiown reason in either case. The ways of the salmon, like those 
of a ship in the midst of a sea, an eagle in the air, or a serpent upon 
a rock, seem not to be definitely known. 

18565—17 3 
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ALASKA'S MINERAL SUPPLIES. 

The following, which treats of the available mineral reserves of 
Alaska that are now in special demand or that may be in special 
demand during the war, is abstracted from a report by Alfred H. 
Brooks, formerly director of the work of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey in Alaska, but now serving his country in an official 
capacity in France. 

The Territory is now producing copper, gold, and silver in large 
quantities and making a smaller output of antimonv, tungsten, tin, 
lead, petroleum, coal, etc. The output of some oi these minerals 
could be increased without great delay. There is a possibility also 
that platinum, chromite, molybdenite, and other undeveloped mineral 
deposits known in Alaska may be able to furnish a supply during the 
present emergency. Mr. Brooks divides Alaska's mineral reserves 
into three groups — one including those so inaccessible at the present 
time as not to form a part of the available supply ; the second includes 
the mineral reserves which, though now inaccessible and undeveloped, 
could be made available by one or two years of preparatory work ; 
and the third group, constituting the most available but much the 
smallest part of Alaska's mineral wealth, includes the developed de- 
posits lying on or near established transportation routes. In the 
latter group fall not only the deposits on tidewater and railroad, but 
also those in inland districts that are accessible for a part of the year 
by river transportation. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

A large increase in Alaska's gold*production under present condi- 
tions is hardly to be expected. The present high prices affect gold 
mines more adversely than any other industry, for they involve a 
relative decrease in the value of the production. The constantly 
increasing cost of equipment, supplies, and labor maintained during 
the war make gold-mining ventures less attractive to capital than 
under ordinary conditions. The most promising field for an imme- 
diate increased gold production is in the placer districts. The most 
of these lie far from the coast or in regions difficult of access. More- 
over, great reserves of auriferous gravels, ori which the future of 
the industry depends, have a low gold tenor, and their profitable 
exploitation depends on the installation of machinery — a matter 
that involves much time and capital. Hence even public-spirited 
operators who might be willing, for the sake of increasing the gold 
output, to operate -at the lesser profits which war-time conditions 
involve, could hardly bring an enterprise to a productive basis in 
less than two years. It is not intended by this statement to imply 
that the production of placer gold will fall off while the present 
economic conditions prevail, but only to point out that a greatly 
increased output can hardly be expected. There are, however, a 
number of large placer-mining plants that have been under con- 
struction for a year or more, and sohie of them may yield gold this 
year to help swell the total. Moreover, in many Alaska districts there 
are rich deposits that are being mined by simple methods and will 
continue, as in the past, to be the source of a large part of Alaska's 
placer-gold output. In 1916 the value of placer gold produced in 
Alaska was $11,140,000 ; in 1915, $10,480,000. 
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The conditions described above as affecting gold placer mining 
are still more important in gold lode mining. The mining of sili- 
ceous, auriferous ores has been on the increase for a number of years 
until 1916. The value of the gold output from this source was 
$5,912,736 in 1916 and $6,069,023 in 1915. Of the total output in 
1916, over $4,500,000 came from the large, low-grade mines of the 
Juneau district. These great enterprises, which depend for their 
economic success on the handling of large tonnage at a small margin 
of profit, are more directly affected by the present adverse economic 
conditions than the smaller mines working on ores of high value. 
The recent serious accident to the great Treadwell group of mines 
w411 reduce the gold output of the Juneau district. It is probable 
that there will be an increased ^old output from the small mines of 
the Willow Creek and Prince William Sound districts, but these will 
for the present not be sufficient to offset the decrease in the Juneau 
output. Therefore the present outlook indicates that the production 
of lode gold in Alaska will be less in 1917 than it was in 1916. » 

Alaska's silver output, which in 1916 amounted to 1,379,261 ounces, 
valued at $907,554, has practically all been won incidentally to the 
mining of gold and copper. Though the Territory contains some 
argentiferous galena deposits, these are almost undeveloped. Of 
the silver produced in 1916, over 1,200,000 ounces came from the 
copper lodes. 

COPPER. 

The increase in the output of copper, due to high prices for that 
metal, is the most striking feature of Alaska's recent mining history. 
In 1914 the copper output from Alaska's mines was 21,450,000 
pounds; in 1915 it was 86,500,000 pounds, and in 1916 it was 
119,600,000 pounds. In 1916 eighteen copper mines were operated in 
Alaska, but much the larger part of the output came from three 
large mines — two in the Copper River region and one on Prince Wil- 
liam Sound. It is unfortunate that the maintenance of a large cop- 
per output is greatly dependent on a continued operation of two 
large and very rich mines in a single district, for if, by any accident 
to mining or transportation, operations and shipments from this dis- 
trict should be interrupted, there would be a tremendous curtailment 
of the annual copper yield. The maintenance of Alaska's copper out- 
put is of importance under present conditions and every encourage- 
ment should be given to the development of other properties, espe- 
cially those of the Pacific seaboard. A large number of mines, espe- 
cially on tidewater, would give far greater assurance of a steady 
( opper production than the present conditions. The small copper 
producers of Prince William Sound and the Ketchikan district met 
with some discouraging conditions in 1917. In spite of the high 
price of copper, they were unable to obtain either sufficient trans- 
portation for their ore or any assurance that the smelters would 
liandle it if it could be shipped. The full development of 
the only other mine in this district is hampered by the lack 
of transportation. Up to the present time its shipments have 
been madie only in the winter. There are in this general region 
other properties which, if connected with the Copper River Railroad 
by aerial trams and spurs would ship ore. Most of these have not 
been developed sufficiently to reveal any very large tonnage of ore. 
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Any census of Alaska copper reserves that might be made available 
during the next two years, however, must taEe these into account. 
The best hope of an immediate increase of the copper output is in the 
developement of the lodes along the Pacific seaboard. In 1916 there 
were nine productive copper mines in the Ketchikan district and six 
on Prince William Sound. In these two districts there are almost a 
dozen other copper properties which have been suflSciently developed 
to justify the hope that they could be brought to a productive basis 
within the present year. These properties, together with the 
15 that made an output in 1916, if developed to their full capacity, 
would probably increase their output of 1916 by ten to twelve 
million pounds in 1917. 

To sum up the copper mining situation, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that if the high price is maintained, the Alaska copper output 
will probably be larger in 1917 than in 1916. The best hope for an 
immediate and considerable increase is by providing better shipping 
and smelting facilities for the mines of the Pacific seaboard. Should 
the war make still larger demands for Alaska copper, it is probable 
that within two years, a still greater increase in the copper output 
could be brought about by providing means of transportation from 
such deposits of the Kotsina and Chitina districts as are now unpro- 
ductive. 

TIN. 

Placer tin has been mined in the York district of Seward Penin- 
sula since 1902. The total tin output of Alaska, up to the end of 1916, 
was 767 tons of metallic tin. This total includes a small output of 
lode tin from the York district and also some placer tin from the 
Hot Springs district in the Tanana valley. Alaska produced 139 
tons of metallic tin in 1916 and 102 tons in 1915. The present urgent 
demand and consequent high prices of tin will undoubtedly lead to a 
greater output the present year. Most of the tin now produced 
in the York district is the product of two dredges. There are a 
number of tin-bearing placers in this field, but even at the present 
prices, they can probably not be profitably exploited except by the use 
of dredges. 

There are a number of tin-lode prospects in the York district, 
from two of which some production has been made. In 1917 a mill 
was installed at one of these mines and its output should help swell 
the tin production during 1917. The York tin mines are worked only 
during the summer and the shipping season is limited from about 
June to October. Stream tin is rather widely distributed in the Hot 
Springs district, but, as yet, few of the placer mines make any effort 
to save it. If they could be induced to save and ship their stream 
tin it might materially increase the total output of the Territory. 
It is probably safe to state that the Alaska tin production of 1916 
could be doubled in 1917 — ^that is, it could be brought up to nearly 
300 tons of metallic tin. However, it is not at all likely that the 
output will reach this amount. 

TUNGSTEN. 

Though scheelite has long been known to occur in placers of the 
Fairbaiis, Iditarod, and Nome districts, it has only recently been 
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found in lodes. In 1915 a scheelite-bearing lode was opened near 
Fairbanks and some shipments of ore were made by parcel' post, 
brought t6 the coast by winter mail. Other scheelite-bearing de- 
posits were developed in the Fairbanks and also in the Nome district 
during 1916. Meanwhile some of the operators of dredges in the 
Nome and Iditarod districts began to save scheelite from concentrates. 
Wolframite and scheelite occur in some of the tin ores of the York 
district of Seward Peninsula, but these deposits have been only 
slightly developed. Wolframite has also been found in association 
with some gold placer of the Yukon Tanana region. In 1916 a little 
wolframite, won from placers, was shipped from the Birch Creek 
district. In all about 47 tons of tungsten-bearing mineral concen- 
trates, chiefly scheelite, were shipped from Alaska in 1916, about 30 
tons of which came from Seward Peninsula. AH this output came 
from the districts that are open to transportation during only a part 
of the year. 

ANTIMONY. 

Stibnite, as has long been known, is very widely distributed in 
Alaska, but it is only the stimulation of war prices and the demand 
of the last two years that has caused any of this ore to be mined. In 
1915 the output of stibnite ore was 833 tons; in 1916 it was 1,458 tons. 
Most of this ore came from the Fairbanks district, where a half- 
dozen mines have been developed on a small scale. Some ore has also 
been shipped from the two mines in the Nome district. Transporta- 
tion from both of these districts is limited to the open season. 

The most accessible of Alaska's antimony lodes is one located in 
the Ketchikan district, where little development work has been done. 
Some stibnite-bearing lodes are known on Prince William Sound, on 
Kenai Peninsula, and in the Nizina district, but so far as has been 
ascertained none of these has been sufficientljr developed to determine 
whether the ore occurs in commercial quantities. 

LEAD. 

The total lead output of Alaska mines is 2,080 tons, of which 820 
tons was produced in 1916, 437 tons in 1915, and 28 tons in 1914. 
Most of the lead has been recovered from gold ores. The large in- 
crease in the output of the last two years is due to the development of 
the large lode mines of the Juneau mainland belts which carry con- 
siderable galena. Some lead was also recovered from galena ores 
shipped from several localities of Alaska. Galena-bearing lodes occur 
in the Ketchikan and Wrangell districts of southeastern Alaska, 
and these afford a possible field for comparatively rapid development. 
A test shipment oi galena was made in 1916 from the Fairbanks dis- 
trict. The ore also occurs in the Fish River Basin, Seward Penin- 
sula, and has been reported in the Broad Pass region and in the 
Mentasta Pass region, in the Koyukuk district, and in numerous 
other localities. Few, if any, of these occurrences are near enough to 
transportation to justify the hope that they could be made to con- 
tribute to the lead supply, even if the ore bodies are large enough to 
justify development. 
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PLATINUM. 

Small quantities of platinum have been found in a number of 
placer districts in Alaska. Traces of this metal occur in the copper 
ore of the Goodro mine in the Ketchikan district. In 1916 the 
Alaska placer miners began to pay attention to the finding of plati- 
nujn, and as a result about 10 to 12 ounces were recovered, chiefly 
from placers of the newly developed Koyuk district in the southeast- 
em part of Seward Peninsula, also from Bear Creek in the Fair- 
haven district of Seward Peninsula, and from Slate Creek in the 
Chistochina district of the upper Copper River Basin. It is not 
known that there are in any of these districts placers which could be 
profitably worked for their platinum content alone. Platinum has 
also been found on Boob Creek in the Tolstoi region of the Innoko 
district. Prof. Herschel C. Parker reports considerable platinum 
in the gravels of the Kalhiltna River. Small quantities of platinum 
are also reported in the beach placers of Lituya Bay and of Red 
River on Kodiak Island. Less definite information has been received 
of the presence of platinum in some of the creeks of Kenai Peninsula. 

The outlook for some platinum production from Alaska during the 
next two years is hopeful, though as yet there is not a single mine in 
the Territory that has produced more than a few ounces. More defi- 
nite information about the occurrences mentioned will be available at 
the close of the present year, after certain field investigations are 
completed. 

CHROMITE. 

It has long been known that some chromite deposits occur on the 
southwest end of Kenai Peninsula. Two localities of this mineral 
are known — one near Port Chatham and the other about 7 miles in- 
land from Seldovia. It is not known whether these deposits are of 
commercial size, but they are being examined this season. Their 
association with ultrabasic rock suggests that they might also carry 
platinum. Some small veins carrying chromite have been found 
near Tolovana in the Yukon-Tanana district. 

NICKEL AND COBALT. 

A copper lode recently discovered near Pinta Cove, on the west 
side of Chichagof Island in the Sitka district, southeastern Alaska, 
is reported to carry nickel and a little cobalt. Nickel is also reported 
to have been found in a lode not far from Spirit Mountain in the 
lower basin of the Copper River. Some years ago a copper-bearing 
lode, which was reported to carry nickel, was found near Canyon 
Creek in the same general region. Little is known about the geology 
of these localities where nickel has been reported or the extent of the 
deposits. They are being investigated this summer. Both are acces- 
sible throughout the year, one being on tidewater and the other 
probably not over 10 miles from the railroad. 

QUICKSILVER. 

Quicksilver-bearing lodes occur on the lower Kuskokwim River 
and in adjacent parts of the Yukon Basin. The most accessible of 
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these deposits and the only ones that have been prospected are on or 
close to the Kuskokwim Eiver. The best known of these prospects is 
the Park property on the west branch of the Kuskokwim, about 300 
miles from its mouth. Here some cinnabar ore has been retorted and 
the quicksilver thus produced was sold to the placer miners of 
Seward Peninsula. There has been some prospecting of other quick- 
silver deposits in this general region, but, so far as known, no prop^ 
erties have been sufficiently developed to give assurance of a definite 
output. The deposits could be made productive with little equip- 
ment, but there is no information on which to base an estimate of 
their possible quicksilver yield. 

MOLYBDENITE AND BISMUTH. 

Molybdenite-bearing lodes are reported to have been found near 
Skagway and on Lemesurier Island in southeastern Alaska ; on Can- 
yon Creek, a tributary of the upper Chitina River which flows into 
the Copper River, and in the Willow Creek district. It is not known 
whether any of these lodes are large enough to permit of commercial 
development. The molybdenite deposits of southeastern Alaska and 
of the Willow Creek district are readily accessible throughout the 
year. No molybdenite has been produced in Alaska. 

A small bismuth-bearing vein has been found on Charley Creek 
in the Nome district, but is undeveloped. Bismuth has been found 
in gold prospects at two localities in the Tanana Valley — on Eva 
Creek, a tributary of Totatlanika Creek, and on Melba Creek in the 
Fairbanks district — but nothing is known of the extent of these de- 
posits. 

IRON. 

Iron ores are rather widely distributed in Alaska. Magnetite occurs 
in association with some of the copper deposits of the Ketchikan and 
Iliamna districts and also in a deposit near Haines in southeastern 
Alaska. In the Lake Clark district there is a vein of specular hema- 
tite, carrying some copper. Considerable bodies of iron ore have 
been found in the Nome district. Most of these deposits are unde- 
veloped. If there were a demand for iron on the Pacific coast, some 
iron ores could be made available in a comparatively short time. 

PETROLEUM. 

Petroleum has been found in four districts along the Pacific sea« 
board. These are the Yakataga field, which is comparatively inac- 
cessible on account of the lack of a harbor ; the Katalla field, which 
is the only one that is producing oil and which can be made tribu- 
tary to Controller Bay without great expense for construction and 
without great loss of time, or can be reached by an easily constructed 
sixty-mile branch from the Copper River Railroad ; the Iniskin Bay 
field, on Cook Inlet, and the Cold Bay field on the Alaska Peninsula. 
The last two are tributary to harbors that are free of ice throughout 
the year. Drilling has not been sufficient, in the partly developed 
field at Katalla, to determine the presence of any considerable pools. 
The rather wide distribution of seepages and the results of the drill- 
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ing of some 25 holes indicate that oil might be obtained in this field 
in a much larger quantity than now yielded by the five or six wells 
that are being pumped. 

The petroleum from this field, like that from other Alaska fields, 
is a high-grade refining oil, with paraffin base. Oil of this grade is 
now in great demand for mahufacturing gasoline, and as the supply 
under war conditions may not meet the needs, every encouragement 
should be given those who are willing to spend money necessary toe 
the drilling. Unless a large pool is struck early in the operations, 
which is not believed probable, it will take at least a year to drill 
a sufficient nunjber of holes to assure any considerable production. 
This statement is based on the records of the existing wells. The 
producing wells are shallow and the oil has to be pumped. To meet 
the present emergency it will probably be best to drill a large num- 
ber of shallow wells rather than to attempt to test the ultimate 
possibilities of the field by sinking deep holes. The above statement 
of conditions of the possibilities m the Katalla field probably holds 
in general for the Iniskin and Cold Bay fields. In these fields, 
however, there has been very little drilling and no production. 
The geological structure of these fields, as far as known, is smaller 
than that of the Katalla field, and it is, therefore, easier to direct 
operators to the most probable location of pools. The Alaska oil 
lands were withdrawn from entry in 1910. A small area of oil land 
has been patented in the Katalla field and other claims are still 
pending. If the Alaska oil fields are to be regarded as possible 
sources of refining oil during the present emergency, immediate 
action should be taken to free the operators and obtain freehold or 
leasehold titles to sufficient areas to justify the large expenditures 
necessary for drilling. 

MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS. 

There is one gypsum mine on the east side of Chichagof Island, 
in southeastern Alaska, which has been a steady producer of gypsum 
for a number of years. Graphite deposits of commercial quality and 
extent are found on the north side of the Kigluik Mountains in 
Seward Peninsula. Two of these deposits have been opened and 
have yielded some graphite, though none has been shipped. Two 
barite deposits are known in Alaska, one in the Wrangell district 
and one in the Ketchikan district. 

Sulphur is known to occur on Makushin volcana, Unalaska Island, 
at the east end of the Aleutian chain. This deposit has been biit 
little prospected and its extent is unknown. Makushin volcano is 
about 5,700 feet high, and its summit lies about six miles from 
Makushin Bay, the nearest harbor. Unalaska Island is unforested 
and all timber for use in construction would have to be brought from 
a distance. 

NATIONAL FORESTS OF ALASKA. 

According to data furnished for this report by the Alaska Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture, the total receipts of the 
Tongass and Chugach National Forests during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, were $66,718.46. The total cost of administering the 
two forests for the same period was $45,770.30. 
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The total number of applications received for homesteads on the 
Tongass National Forest, under the act of June 11, 1906, is 220; of 
this number 47 were received during the last fiscal year. The total 
number of applications for homesteads on the Chugach National 
Forest is 393, of which 78 were received during the last fiscal year. 
The total number of acres listed as agricultural on the Tonga s« 
National Forest is 5,519, of which 1,570 acres were listed during tho 
last fiscal year. The total number of acres listed on the Chugach 
National Forest is 23,914, of which 12,457 acres were listed during 
the last fiscal year. Twenty- two patent surveys have been made by 
the Forest Service on the Chugach and 19 on the Tongass. Many 
other homesteads on the Chugach, ready for patent survey, have 
been covered by the land office survey. The total number of timber 
sales made in the Tongass and Chugach forests during the last fiscal 
year was 460. The total amount of timber cut is 53,978,340 board 
feet. There were cut and delivered to the Alaskan Engineering 
Commission for the new railroad as ties, piles, and saw timber from 
the Chugach National Forest 9,141,000 board feet during the fiscal 
year 1916 and 7,358,000 board feet during the fiscal year 1917. 

Occupancy permits now in effect on the Tongass National Forest 
number 416, of which 126 were issued during the last fiscal year. 
Occupancy permits now in effect on the Chugach number 227, of 
which 68 were issued during the last fiscal year. 

A crew of six men during the summer of 1917 estimated and 
mapped 50,000 acres of pulp timber and gathered other data for the 
use of the public interested in the manufacture of pulp and paper. 

Nine miles of good trail, at a total cost of $8,000, was built by 
the Forest Service duriujo: the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, 
2i miles along the Karta River and Lake, and 6^ miles from Had- 
ley to Kasaan Prince of Wales Island. These trails both open up 
very promising mining districts. The Stikine River trail was ex- 
tended 4 miles during the summer of 1917 at a cost of $4,000, and 
2,000 feet of plank road was built at Warm Springs Bay, Baranof 
Island, at a cost of $2,000, and the dangerous rocks blasted out of 
Kenai River between Kenai and Skilak Lakes at a cost of $400. 
With the exception of the cleaning out of Kenai River and $2,000 
paid by the Alaska Road Commission on the Stikine River trail, the 
above work was paid for out of the 10 per cent received from the 
national forests. 

The Forest S^vice, in cooperation with the Geological Survey, 
is continuing and increasing its investigations of water power in 
southeastern Alaska, which were begun in June, 1916. Twelve 
Stevens automatic gauges are now making a continuous record of 
the flow of the same number of streams. In establishing these 
gauges they were distributed throughout southeastern Alaska so as 
to reach all the principal mining districts and regions containing 
large quantities of timber suitable for the manufacture of pulp and 
paper. They are visited monthly by the Forest Service boats for 
the purpose of winding, taking the record, and making meter 
readings. 

The national forests are not " reserves," as every natural resource 
within Their boundaries is available for use now. 
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ALASKA'S MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

Alaska's mineral production for the calendar year 1916 was the 
greatest in its history, amounting to $50,900,000, as compared with 
$32,850,000 in 1915. The increase in 1916 was, therefore, over 54 per 
cent, this being due to the greatly increased copper production, which 
amounted to 120,850,000 pounds, valued at $32,400,000. There was 
also a small increase in the gold output, which in 1916 was 
$17,050,000, and in 1915 it was $16,700,000. In 1916 of the gold pro- 
duced $10,640,000 was from placer mines. Alaska also prcxiuced in 
1916 silver, lead, tin, antimony, tungsten, marble, gypsum, and coal 
to the value of $13,000,000. During 32 years, of mining, Alaska has 
produced $351,000,000 of gold, silver, copper, and other minerals, 
or nearly fifty times the price paid Russia for the Territory. Of 
this amount $278,000,000 represents the value of the gold and 
$68,000,000 that of the copper. 

For the calendar year 1917 the total mineral production is not 
likely to be as great as that of 1916. The gold output will probably 
show a decrease, due to the exhaustion of the richer placer areas in 
interior Alaska, the high price of fuel necessary in mine operation 
in the same region, and a labor shortage affecting nearly the entire 
Territory. A labor strike in the Kennecott mines of the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation at Kennecott, which, however, was not of long 
duration, may curtail the output of copper to a limited extent, al- 
though this condition may be offset by the increased production of a 
number of smaller mines in different parts of the Territory. Much 
of the placer ground of the Tanana Valley region can not be worked 
at a profit to the operators under the present conditions. Fuel is 
yearly becoming more costly, and until cheaper fuel and power can 
be obtained the placer mining industry of that section must languish. 
This also applies to gold lode mining of the interior. When the 
Government railroad shall have reached the Nenana coal fields and 
coal mines are opened commercially this condition will be obviated, 
but not before. 

The output from gold lode mines of the present calendar year will 
inevitably show a decrease from that of the preceding year, due to 
the labor shortage and the consequent lessening of the mining opera- 
tions and the greatly increased cost of supplies of all kinds necessary 
in the mining industry. Added to this was the loss of three mines 
of the Alaska Treadwell Gold Mining Co. in southeastern Alaska 
in April last, by flooding. Mining operations in these mines had ex- 
tended under the waters of Gastineau Channel, which broke through 
the roof, completely flooding the mines and entailing a heavy finan- 
cial loss. It is stated that no attempt will be made to rehabilitate 
the property. An adjoining mine, the Eeady Bullion, was not flooded 
and is still being worked. 

The Alaska- Juneau Gold Mining Co. in May of this year completed 
a new mill, one of the finest in the world, with a capacity of 8,000 
tons of ore daily. The operations of this company, however, are 
curtailed by reason of the shortage of labor. 

The following statement is abstracted from the annual report on 
mineral resources and production in Alaska in 1916 by Alfred H. 
Brooks, of the United States Geological Survey, Department of the 
Interior : 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION. 

The value of Alaska's lesser mineral products in 1916 was : Silver, 
$950,000; tin, $120,000; lead. $110,000; antimony, $60,000; tungsten, 
$50,000; coal, $30,000; petroleum, marble, gypsum, etc., $130,000. 

GOLD PLACER MINING. 

The value of the placer gold output in 1916 was $10,640,000; in 
1915 it was $10,480,000. About 640 mines were operated in 1916, em- 
ploying some 4,600 men. All the other districts it appears held up 
or increased their output, compared with the previous year, except 
Fairbanks. The increased output is, however, to be credited chiefly 
to the new camps of Marshall and Tolovana. Thirty-six gold 
dredges were operated in Alaska in 1916, one more than in 1915 — 29 
in the Seward I^eninsula, 3 in Iditarod, and 1 each in the Ruby, Fair- 
banks, Cii;cle, and Yentna districts. Of these 36 dredges 4 were in- 
stalled in 1916. It is estimated that these dredges produced between 
$2,000,000 and $2,200,000 worth of gold. In 1915 the 35 dredges 
mined $2,330,000 worth of gold. 

GOLD LODE MINING. 

About 25 gold lode mines were operated in 1916, compared with 
28 in 1915. The value of this gold output increased from $6,069,000 
in 1915 to $6,200,000 in 1916. Southeastern Alaska, especially the 
Juneau district, is still the only center of large quartz mining devel- 
opment in the Territory. Next in importance is the Willow Creek 
lode district. There was also considerable gold lode mining on 
Prince William Sound, but a very decided falling off in this industry 
in the Fairbanks district. Lode mine owners of Fairbanks are 
awaiting the cheapening of operating cost, especially of fuel, which 
will be brought about by the Government railroad. 

COPPER MINING. 

The enormous copper production from Alaska mines in 1916 has 
already been referi'ed to. During the year 18 copper mines were 
operated, compared with 13 in 1915 — 7 in the Ketchikan district, 8 
in the Prince William Sound district, and 3 in the Chitina district. 
The enormous output from the Kennecott mine in the Chitina district 
overshadowed all other operations. Had transportation companies 
and smelters been able to handle ores, many of the small copper mines 
would have made a much greater output. It was estimated that 
about 550,000 tons of copper ore was hoisted in 1916. 

TIN MINING. 

About 232^ tons of stream tin was produced in Alaska in 1916. Of 
this amount 162 tons came from the York district, where two tin 
dredges were operated, and the third was working on placer ground 
carrying both tin and gold. Developments were also continued on 
the Lost River lode tin mine. The rest of the concentrates were 
recovered incidentally to placer gold mining in the Hot Sp7'ings dis- 
trict of the lower Tanana Basin. 
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ANTIMONY MINING. 

The mining of antimony ore (stibnite^ began in Alaska in 1915 
and continued in a small way through tne first half of 1916. The 
fall in the price of antimony during the midsummer put an end to 
most of these operations. About 1^460 tons of crude ore was mined 
and shipped during 1916. The larger part of this came from the 
Fairbanks district. 

TUNGSTEN MINING. 

Though scheelite has long been known to occur in some Alaska 
placers, up to the last two years the demand for it has not been suffi- 
cient to encourage its recovery. The recent high price of tungsten 
has induced Alaska miners to turn their attention to scheelite de- 
posits. In the fall of 1915 a scheelite-bearing vein was discovered iji 
the Fairbanks district and its development began. Later two other 
scheelite-bearing veins were found in the same district. During the 
winter some of these scheelite ores were treated in a local mill and 
the concentrates were shipped out by parcel post. Scheelite mining 
was continued during the summer and the crude ore was shipped out 
by steamer. Considerable scheelite was also recovered from some 
gold placers of Nome and a little was produced in other districts. 
About 50 tons of scheelite concentrates, valued at over $50,000, w^ere 
produced in Alaska during 1916. 

MINERAL FUELS. 

The production of petroleum from the only oil claim patented in 
Alaska in the Katalla district continued in 1916. The operating 
company w^as reorganized and more extensive exploitation under- 
taken. About 8,000 tons of coal was mined in Alaska during 1916 
from half a dozen small mines. The largest producer was the Bluff 
Point mine, on Cook Inlet, where a lignite bed was exploited for the 
local market. The mining of coal in the lower end of the Matanuska 
field for the use of the Alaskan Engineering Commission was also a 
significant event. This part of the field is already made accessible 
by the Government railroad now under construction. The construc- 
tion of a private railroad from the Bering River into the Bering 
River coal field was also begun and a little coal was mined at the 
southwest end of the Bering River field. Tenders for lease of coal 
lands in both the Bering River and Matanuska coal fields, under the 
new law, have been received by the Interior Department. Another 
important event was the completion, by the Geological Survey, of a 
detailed examination of the more accessible part of the Nenana coal 
field, lying about 60 miles south of Fairbanks. All these facts indi- 
cate that ^stematic exploitation of the Alaska coal fields will soon 
be undertaken. 

REVIEW BY DISTRICTS. 
SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 

Twelve gold lode mines, 7 copper mines, and 2 placer mines were 
operated in southeastern Alaska during 1916, the value of the gold 
product being $5,960,000. Copper mining was confined to the Ketchi- 
kan district, where over 8,800,000 pounds, valued at $1,000,000, was 
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produced. The principal copper producers were the Rush & Brown, 
Jumbo, It, Mamie, and Mount Andrew. The only other productive 
mining in the Ketchikan district was the operation of two small lode 
gold mines and the continuation of marble quarrying on about the 
same scale as in previous years. All the four mines of the Treadwell 
group, in the Juneau district, were operated on a normal basis until 
August 1, 1916. At that time the 200-stamp mill and half of the 
stamps of the 300-stamp mill were shut down to. avoid further draw- 
ing of ore from beneath settling ground in the Treadwell, Mexican, 
and " 700 " mines. As noted elsewhere, these three mines were flooded 
in April, 1917. The other Treadwell mine was operated as in the 
past The Alaska-Gastineau mine was operated on a 6,000-ton daily 
capacity. Owing to the additional waste from hanging walls of 
slopes on the hi^er levels, the average tenor of the gold milled fell 
below the average estimate. This caused misgivings on the part of 
some as to the ultimate success of the outcome. , However, the diflScul- 
ties in selective stoping are being gradually overcome and the tenor 
of the ore milled showed a gradual improvement during the summer. 
Moreover, economies were effected so that the operating costs were 
reduced. 

Mine developriient continued on the Alaska- Juneau in a large way 
and much progress was made in the construction of the mill, with a 
daily capacity of 8,000 tons. This mill began operations in May, 
)917. On the Alaska-Ebner properties developments were continued 
The chief activities north of Juneau were the Eagle River, Jualin, 
and Kensington mines. Some ore was milled at Jualin, but the other 
mines were not productive in 1916, nor are they in 1917. A little 
beach mining was done on Lituya Bay and some investigations were 
made as to the feasibility of installing machinery. In the Yakataga 
district placer mining continued on about the same scale as in the 
past. 

COPPER RIVER BASIN. 

As in 1915, the principal copper mines of the Copper River Basin 
are the Jumbo and Kennecott Bonanza, which made enormous ship- 
ments throughout the year. Productive mining was also continued 
at the adjacent Mother Lode mine. Much development work was 
done on other copper properties in the Kotsina-Ghitina copper belt, 
but there were no other producing mines. Hydraulic placer mining 
continued on a large scale in the Nizina placer district. The placer 
gold output of the Chistochina district, also in the Copper River 
Basin, was larger than that of the previous year. 

PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND. 

The value of the total mineral production of Prince William Sound 
was about $3,000,000 in 1916, compared with $1,340,000 in 1915. This 
represents the value of the production of eight copper mines and 
eight small gold mines. The Beatson Bonanza, EUamar, and Midas 
mines were the largest copper producers, and the Granite and the 
Ramsay-Rutherford the largest gold producers. 
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KENAI PENINSULA AND SUSITNA REGIONS. 

The rebuilding of the old Alaska Northern Railroad, now in (jov- 
emment ownership, leading inland from Seward, stimulated mining 
development in the' Kenai Peninsula. The production from placer 
mining did not increase, however, and there were no lode mining 
operations except some small development work. On the other hand, 
in the Susitna Basin, which is also served by the Government rail- 
road, there was much advance in mining. About 60 miles of rail- 
road were operated in 1916 from the town of Anchorage. Its im- 
mediate tributary territory includes the Matanuska coal field and 
the Willow Creek lode district. In the Willow Creek district four 
lode mines were operated in 1916, compared with three in 1915. A 
dredge was installed in the Yentna placer district, and hydraulic 
operations were continued in the Valdez Creek district. The value 
of the total mineral output of the Susitna Basin in 1916 was$iOO,000. 

SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 

Some developments were continued on copper deposits of the 
Iliamna region, but as yet there are no producing mines in this field. 
A small cyaniding plant was installed and operated to handle the 
old tailings of the Apollo mine on Unga Island. A large body of 
low-grade auriferous quartz is said to have been found on the south 
end of Unga Island, about three miles from the Apollo mine. Some 
auriferou^ gravels w ere found in 1916 on the east side of the Alaska 
Peninsula between Cold and Katmai bays. It appears that the 
placers were found on only one creek and the output was only a few 
hundred dollars. The discovery, as far as known, is of importance 
only in marking a new locality where auriferous mineralization has 
taken place. Beach placer mining was continued on Kodiak and 
Popof Islands. • 

YUKON BASIN. 

The Alaska camps of the Yukon Basin produced about $7,100,000 
worth of gold in 1916, about the same as in 1915. An estimate of 
the output of the principal camps is as follows: Iditarod, $2,000,000: 
Fairbanks, $1,800,000; Ruby, $800,000; Hot Springs, $750,000; 
Tolovana, $500,000; Marshall, $400,000; Koyukuk, $300,000; Circle, 
$250,000. In addition to placer gold the Fairbanks district produced 
lode gold, antimony, and tungsten to the value of $100,000. About 
115 placer mines were operated in the Fairbanks district during 1916 
and several small auriferous lode mines made some production. 
Antimony ore was mined from three or four properties and scheelite 
from three. The general attitude of the Fairbanks operators is to 
await the completion of the Government railroad before undertaking 
any large developments. 

Probably the most important feature of the year of the Yukon 
Basin was the comparatively large gold output of the Tolovana and 
Marshall districts. The Tolovana district is about 50 miles northeast 
of Fairbanks. It was discovered in 1914 and developed in a small 
way in 1915, but made remarkable progress in 1916. The principal 
mining is done on the deep channel of Livengood Creek, which has 
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been traced for about two miles. About 20 mines were operated in 
the district during the summer of 1916. The Marshall district is on 
the Yukon northward from its delta. Gold was found in this district 
in 1913, but until 1916 the production was very small. In 1916 some 
rich placers were developed on Willow Creek, on which seven plants, 
employing about 200 men, were operated. Some excitement was 
occasioned during the year by the discovery of placer gold in the 
Tolstoi Creek Basin of the Innoko district. The latest reports 
indicate that the only workable placers thus far found in this district 
are on Boob Creek and that the production in 1916 amounted to 
only a few thousand dollars. 

The principal mining in the Iditarod district is that of a few large 
operators. In 1916 only 15 plants were in operation. A new dredge 
was installed on Black Creek, making three dredges in the Iditarod 
district. The most important event in the Kuby district was the 
installation of a new dredge on Greenstone Creek. As in the past, 
most of the gold from the Hot Springs district is taken from a com- 
paratively few rich placer mines. The same is true of the mining 
operations in the Koyukuk district. 

KUSKOKWIM BASIN. 

The most productive mining during 1916 in the Kuskokwim Basin 
was done in the Aniak district. Good returns are said to have been 
obtained from the placers of Canyon and Windy Creeks, and a 
dredge was shipped for installation on Candle Creek in the Tacotna 
district, but owing to the discouraging difficulties of transportation 
only a part of it arrived before the close of navigation last fall. 

SEWARD PENINSULA. 

The value of the gold output of Seward Peninsula in 1916 was 
about $2,900,000, which is the same as that of 1915. In addition to 
this, stream tin, tungsten, and antimony ore were produced to the 
value of $100,000. 

Twenty-nine gold dredges were operated on the peninsula in 
1916, seven in the Nome district, four in the Solomon Kiver district, 
nine in the Council district, four in the Port Clarence district, three 
in the Fairhaven district, and two in the Kougarok district. In 
addition, two tin dredges were worked in the York district. About 
65 deep placer mines and 30 open-cut plants were operated on the 
peninsula during 1916. One of the notable events of the year was 
the development of the placers on Dime Creek in the Koyuk district 
in the southeastern part of the peninsula. The output of the district 
for the year was valued at about $100,000. These placers carry 
considerable platinum. The only other place on the peninsula where 
platinum has been reported is in the placers of Bear Creek in the 
Fairhaven district. 

Besides the tin, tungsten, and antimony mining on the peninsula 
already described, there was considerable prospecting of copper 
and gold lodes. Some graphite was also mined and shipped from the 
Port Clarence district. 
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GENERAL DEVELOPMENT ALONG THE LINE OF THE GOVERNMENT 

RAILROAD. 

Work on the Government railroad is reported to be progressing 
satisfactorily. The Alaska Northern Railroad, which has been pur- 
chased and made a part of the Government project, and which runs 
from Seward to Kern Creek, a distance of 71 miles, is beinf^ rehabili- 
tated. The road has been completed from Anchorage southward for 
20 miles, and northward to Montana Creek, with a branch to Chicka- 
loon, the heart of the Matanuska coal field, a total of 153 miles. The 
work is also being pushed southward from Nenana toward the Nenana 
coal field, about 10 miles of rail having been laid here. Grading and 
clearing is being done on other portions, namely, north of Montana 
Creek and toward Broad Pass and north of Nenana toward Fairbanks. 

The Tanana Valley Railroad, a narrow-gauge road leading from 
Fairbanks to Chatanika, a distance of 39 miles, is now being operated 
by the Government under lease, and it is planned to purchase this road 
and operate it as a part of the Government project. 

At Seward the Government has erected an excellent wharf, and 
many improvements have been made along the water front. A large 
fishing industry has been located here. The Navy Department is now 
installing a large wireless plant within a short distance of the town. 

The town of Anchorage is prosperous and many improvements are 
under way. It now has a population of from 5,000 to 6,000. The 
Alaskan Engineering Commission has added somewhat to its facilities 
at this point. 

North of the Matanuska River is what is known as the Matanuska 
Valley. Much clearing has been done here, and many prosperous 
little farms are under cultivation. It is believed that considerable 
development will be seen in this region in the near future. 

A small town site has been laid out at Wasilla, a point about 9 miles 
north of Matanuska Junction, in the center of a large farming section. 
This is the nearest point to the Willow Creek mines. 

Matanuska, a small town, has been laid out at the junction of the 
main line of the railroad, with a branch leading to the Matanuska 
coal field. Its population now numbers several hundred people. The 
Government has started an agricultural experiment station within a 
short distance of Matanuska Junction, and it is expected that this 
will be a large aid to the farmers. 

The town of Nenana is situated adjacent to the crossing of the 
Tanana Eiver by the railroad line and shows signs of prosperity. The 
Alaskan Engineering Commission has built an excellent wharf, vari- 
ous warehouses, etc. ; an electric light system has been installed, and 
water and sewer systems are being constructed. At both Anchorage 
and Nenana the commission maintains excellent hospitals. Here its 
employees are treated by the Government. At Seward arrangements 
have been made with the general hospital, where adequate service is 
given. Owing to the absence of other hospital facilities at Anchora^ 
and Nenana, outside cases have been treated at the Government hospi- 
tal at reasonable rates. 

In the vicinity of Fairbanks there is considerable agricultural de- 
velopment. There are many farms under cultivation, and the prod- 
ucts raised are of the most excellent quality. The placer mining work 
in this district at present is at low ebb, owing to the great scarcity of 
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fuel and exceedingly high price of supplies and materials. When the 
railroad is connected with the Nenana coal fields it is believed that 
cheap coal can be provided for the working of these mines, the Tanana 
Valley Kailroad being used as a valuable feeder of the Government 
railroad in this respect. 

RAILROAD MATTERS ELSEWHERE. 

The Katalla Anthracite Railroad Co. is the name of a corpora- 
tion which last year began' the construction of a railroad from a 
point on Controller Bay to the Bering River coal fields, the purpose 
of the railroad being the transportation of coal for commercial 
purposes. It is expected that the road will be completed this 
fall and that coal will be shipped to various Alaska points. The 
railroad will be about 20 miles long. A dock and coal Dunkers will 
be constructed at a point on Controller Bay which, it is claimed, 
is well protected from storms and where vessels can lie safely while 
discharging or receiving cargo. 

The Copper River & Northwestern Railroad, from Cordova to 
Kennecott ; the White Pass & Yukon, Skagway to White Pass, and 
the Tanana Valley Raiload, Fairbanks to Chatanika, were the only 
other railroads operated in the Territory during the year. The lat- 
ter road was acquired by the Federal Government as a feeder for 
the Government railroad, during the past summer, at a cost of 
$300,000. 

The Yakutat & Southern Railroad, which still claims to be a 
private railroad and which, therefore, has escaped paying taxes of 
all kinds,^ was operated part of the year. This railroad is incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Washington and has been in 
operation for years. For a long time public business was refused 
on the ground that the road was a private concern, although char- 
tered and with a right of way over the public domain. It is about 
9 miles in length. If this railroad is a common carrier, as seems 
probable, it should be compelled to pay taxes the same as other rail- 
roads operated within the Territory ; and if it is a mere private con- 
cern its status should be so defined. This matter has been brought 
to the attention of officials of the Department of Justice, but it does' 
not appear that any action concerning it has been taken. 

THE ALASKA FUND. 

The revenues derived by the Federal Government from business 
and trade licenses outside of incorporated towns aftd which are 
passed to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States and cred- 
ited by him to the Alaska Fund under the act of Congress approved 
January 27, 1905, amounted to $259,370.44 for the fiscal year 1917, 
as compared with $249,432.S9 for the fiscal year 1916, an increase 
for the year of $9,938.05. The sums collected during the fiscal year 
1917 in each of the four judicial divisions were as follows: First 
judicial division, $88,852.11, as compared with $120,735.52 the pre- 
vious year; second judicial division, $13,892.96, as compared with 
$12,695.50 in 1916; third judicial division, $116,185.88, as compared 
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with $72,493:05, the previous year; fourth judicial division, $40,- 
439.29, as compared with $43,607.82 in 1916. The net amount of 
cash received fi*om the third judicial division in 1917 was, however, 
$106,606.68; the balance ($9,579.20) represents canceled fish hatchery 
certificates, rebates credited to certain salmon canneries for the re- 
lease of salmon fry, in lieu of cash payment of taxes on their outputs. 
In the first judicial division, ^ canceled fish hatchery certificates 
amounting to $5,876 were received in addition to the amount of cash 
payments made to the Treasurer of the United States. 

The total amount of revenues received on account of taxes levied 
by the Federal Government within incorporated towns, in the form 
of business and trade licenses, and which are paid directly by the 
clerks of the district courts to the treasurers oi the various munici- 

Salities, were: First judicial division, $91,122.86: second judicial 
ivision. $11,756.15; third judicial division, $35,9§1.44; fourth ju- 
dicial division, $34,126.37; a total of $172,986.82, as compared with 
$166,475.98 the previous year. 

Besides the revenues derived by the Federal Government from 
business and trade licenses of all kinds in incorporated towns and 
outside of incorporated communities, taxes are levied on fisheries 
products as follows : Canned salmon, 4 cents per case ; pickled salmon, 
10 cents per barrel; salt salmon, in bulk, 5 cents per hundred pounds; 
fish oil, 10 cents per barrel, and fertilizer, 20 cents per ton. Section 
260, Compiled Laws of Alaska, 1913, provides that the catch and 
pack of salmon in Alaska by the owners of private salmon hatcheries 
operated in Alaska shall be exempt from all license fees and taxation 
of every nature at the rate of 10 cases of salmon to every thousand 
red or king salmon fry liberated; that is, a rebate of 40 cents is 
allowed on every thousand red or king salmon fry released. 

Sixty-five per cent of the moneys paid into the Alaska fund is 
appropriated for the construction and repair of roads and trails 
outside of incorporated towns; 25 per cent for the maintenance of 
schools outside of incorporated towns, and 10 per cent for the relief 
of indigents, under the act of Congress approved March 3, 1913. 
The Territorial revenue act, passed by the Alaska legislature, ses- 
sion of 1917, imposes the following schedule of taxation upon 
fisheries V Salmon canneries, 4^ cents per case on kings and reds or 
sockeye; 2^ cents per case on medium reds; 2 cents per case on all 
others; salteries, 2^ cents per 100 pounds on all fish salted or mild 
curedj except herring ; fish traps, fixed or floating, $100 per annum ; 
fish oil works, using herring in whole or in part in the manufacture 
of fish oil, $2 per oarrel ; fertilizer and fish-meal plants manufac- 
turing fertiliser or fish meal in whole or in part from herring, $2 
per ton. 

THE ALASKA INSANE. 

The insane of Alaska have always been cared for outside of the 
Territory under the contract system. The present contractor is the 
Sanitarium Co., Portland, Oreg. The increase in the number of 
insane persons in Alaska has been gradual and in keeping with 
the growth of the population of the Territorj;, and, thereiore, there 
has been a gradual expansion of the sanitarium plant in order to 
furnish the necessary accommodations for the patients confined 
therein. During the past four years substantial improvements have 
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been made to the sanitarium and a new dormitory with an auditorium 
and other additions were completed the past year. The new build- 
ing is of modern design, is thoroughly sanitary, and is equipped 
with the latest appliances in hydro-therapy treatment for patients. 
Additional bathing facilities have also been provided and there is 
evidence of painstaking care of the insane in all the departments of 
the institution. The improvements thjis added have had a beneficial 
effect upon the inmates and as a result complaints are now infre- 
quent. It is but just, however, to the management of the sanitarium 
to say that most of the complaints heretofore made upon investiga- 
tion proved to be unfounded and were such as might be expected in 
an institution that is not State-owned and conducted; but it is a 
well-known fact that even Government institutions of this kind 
seldom or never escape criticism of various kinds from those con- 
fined in them. 

There is a fair-sized farm in connection with the sanitarium and 
such patients as are able to work and are willing to do so find healthy 
employment and needed exercise. Restraint of patients, except 
violent cases, is unknown, and the treatment accorded these unfor- 
tunates is entirely humane. The sanitarium is visited regularly by 
inspectors of the Department of the Interior, the last visit of the lat- 
ter having been made in July of the present year. The conditions 
noted were satisfactory in all respects. The great increase in the 
cost of supplies of all kinds has affected, of course, the sanitarium, 
and it is doubtful if the price received by the Sanitarium Co. for 
the care of the insane is at all commensurate with the cost of main- 
tenance, and it would be but fair if a readjustment of the contract 
could be effected. The contract entered into by the Department of 
the Interior is for a period of five years and has three years yet 
to run. 

The number of Alaska insane under treatment on June 30, 1917, 
was 211, of whom 184 are males and 27 females, as compared with 
165 males and 23 females on the same date last year. There were 
18 patients received during the quarter; 7 were discharged as cured, 
and 6 died. 

DETENTION HOSPITALS. 

Hospitals for the temporary care of the insane of Alaska are 
located at Fairbanks and Nome. These hospitals were constructed 
in 1913, but for various reasons, chief of which is a lack of funds for 
their proper maintenance, it is doubtful if they are serving the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. In these several annual reports 
it has been urged that a sufficient appropriation be madp by Congress 
for the maintenance of these hospitals, and, if such an appropriation 
can not be secured, it is recommended that they be permanently 
closed. 

ALASKA PIONEERS' HOME. 

The first Alaska legislature, which was convened in 1913, enacted 
a law for the establishment of a home for aged prospectors and those 
who have spent their years in Alaska and become incapacitated for 
physical lafcor and dependent. The home is located at Sitka, the 
ancient capital of Alaska. It is generously supported by the Terri- 
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tory, and it has amply demonstrated the wisdom and humanity of 
those who were responsible for its foundation. The buildings for- 
merly occupied by the United States Marine Corps are used for the 
purposes of the home, having been transferred to the Territory for 
that purpose in 1912. Many improvements and additions have been 
made to the buildings, including a hospital for the care of the sick, 
of whom there is always a considerable number, and cottages for the 
isolation of tubercular patients. A hospital staff and a corps of 
trained nurses are regularly employed. The management and con- 
trol of the home are vested in a board of trustees, consisting of the 
governor of the Territory and two citizens appointed by him, and 
the board appoints the superintendent in charge and the hospital 
physician. 

During the quarter ended June 30, 1917, 5 persons were admitted 
to the home; 6 inmates were discharged during the same period, 
and 5 died. Four persons were admitted between June 30 and Sep- 
tember 1, two were discharged, and one died. The total number of 
inmates in the home on September 1- 1917, was 70. 

ALASKA COAST SURVEYS. 

The work of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in charting the navi- 
gable waters along the coast and inside passages of Alaska was con- 
tinued during the year with the available equipment and personnel. 
During 1916 three vessels tv^ere employed in surveying areas in the 
sheltered waters of southeastern Alaska and Prince William Sound, 
and two wire drag parties located, numerous uncharted pinnacle rocks 
along the inside passages of Clarence and Sumner Straits. 

In addition to the vessels and parties mentioned above, two tri- 
angulation parties began work in the spring of 1917 to extend 
throughout southeast Alaska the system of primary triangulation, 
which will eventually be extended through intervening parts of 
Canada and will connect the United States system of triangulation 
with the system which will extend throughout Alaska. This work is 
essential to safeguard the water-borne commerce of Alaska and 
should be prosecuted vigorously until the principal trade routes and 
inland coast waters are made secure for vessels navigating them. At 
present there are very large areas of unsur\^eyed waters where work 
is urgently needed. In fact, the progress of these survevs. is scarcely 
keeping pace with the development of the Territory. Alaska's com- 
merce is increasing each year and, therefore, the necessity for com- 
plete sun^eys becomes more imperative. In addition to the work 
along the coast of Alaska, the Survey has planned to extend primary 
triangulation and precise leveling along the principal rivers and lines 
of communication in interior Alaska for the control of public and 
private surveys and maps. This will be started as soon as funds are 
made available for it by Congress. Having this control for surveys 
and maps ahead of detailed operations will prove of great economic 
advantage to the Territory. 

AIDS TO NAVIGATION. 

The Department of Commerce, through the Lighthouse Service, 
continued its work of providing additional aids and safeguards to 
navigation along the Alaska coast during the fiscal year. Eleven 
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lights were added to the existing number, as compared with 35 during 
the previous year. One fog-signal station was established and 1 
improved, 6 gas buoys and 17 other buoys were constructed and placed 
in position, and 7 beacons established duriiig the year. The following 
are the locations of the new lights : Cape Edward entrance, Kukkan 
Bay; Cape St. Elias, Kayak Island; Hanin Rocks, Kodiak Harbor; 
Lyman Foint, Clarence Strait; Point Craven, Peril Strait; ^ike 
Rock, Wrangell Strait; Susitna River entrance, Cook Inlet; Turn. 
Point, Hunter Bay; Turn Point Shoal, Wrangell Strait; Warm^^ 
Spring Bay, Chatham Strait; Village Point, Nicholas Passage. A 
fog signal was established at Cape St. Elias, Kayak Island, and the 
fog signal at Scotch Cap, Unimak Pass, was changed from an air- 
whistle to an air diaphone. 

Gas buoys were established at the following points : Channel Rock, 
Sitka Sound ; North Rock Shoal, Orca Inlet ; Orca Inlet, Prince Wil- 
liam Sound; Potter Rock, Tongass Narrows; Poundstone Rock, 
Favorite Channel; Reef Island Reef, Prince William Sound; and 
other buoys were placed as follows: Beck Island, Clarence Strait; 
Blind Point, Wrangell Strait ; Button Island Shoal, Zimovia Strait ; 
Cob Island Reef, Karheen Passage; Harvester Island Spit, Uyak 
Anchorage ; Karheen Passage, Karheen Reef ; Mystic Rock, Revilla- 
gigedo Channel; McHenry Ledge, Clarence .Strait; Mid-Channel 
Eock, Zimovia Strait; Middle Ground, north end Wrangell Strait; 
Point Swift Rock, Karheen Passage; Popof Reef, Popof Strait; 
Snow Passage, Clarence Strait ; Topeka Rock, Wrangell Strait ; Trap 
Rock, Zimovia Strait. Beacons were established at Double Rock, 
Zimovia Strait; Entrance Point, Valdez Narrows; Mountain Point, 
Wrangell Strait; North Island Rock, Orca Inlet; Niblack Point, 
Clarence Strait; Village Rock, Zimovia Strait; West Clump, Tongass' 
Narrows. 

ROADS AND TRAILS. 

The importance of roads and trails, especially in the development 
of a new country, can not be overestimated. . These avenues of trans- 
portation and commerce are just as necessary as railroads. That 
this is realized by most of the States is attested by the fact that the 
era of building good roads, which began several years ago, having 
been accelerated by the perfection and general use of the automobile, 
shows no sign of abatement. Alaska^ it will be conceded, is a difficult 
country in which to construct roads. Costs of construction are 
heavy, and, as a consequence, the Territory has but an inconsequential 
mileage of really good roads. Nor can these be expected until greatly 
increased appropriations are available and a thorough system of 
road building inaugurated and thereafter properly maintained. The 
cost of maintaining such roads and trails as have been constructed 
leaves but a small amount of money for new work each year or the 
development of road building on a comprehensive scale^ such as is 
required by the settlement of the Territory and its constantly increas- 
ing needs and requirements. The Government railroad will need 
roads and trails as feeders, and the farming districts now being 
opened up will require more and more road mileage with each suc- 
ceeding year. Good roads in the farming States of the West may be 
pointed to as examples of how the life of the farmer has been made 
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much less onerous. Good roads enable him to reach markets that 
once Were impossible of access because of the lack of these every-dav 
means of communication and traffic between the farm and the town. 
Therefore, if farming is to be developed in Alaska, good roads con- 
necting the farming districts with the railroads and selling points 
for farm produce are indispensable to the success of a farming 
population; and the statement applies equally to the success of the 
prospector and miner in their search for mines and in their devel- 
opment. 

THE ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION. 

According to data furnished this office for this report by the 
Alaska Koad Commission, the expenditures by that board during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, amounted to $576,747.90, of which 
$76,716.15 was received from the Alaska fund and $500,000 was from 
a special aj)propriation made by Congress, and $31.75 from collec- 
tions reverting to that fund. The larger part of these expenditures 
were for surfacing and other improvements on roads already con- 
structed to bring them up to standard. 

The total mileage, on June 30, 1916, was: Wagon roads, 980; sled 
roads, 623; and trails, 2,291. The principal extensions of wagon 
roads were on the Kuby-Long, the Knik- Willow Creek, and the 
Marshall roads, with minor extensions elsewhere. A winter trail 
was put through from Nenana.to the Kantishna country during the 
winter of 191^17, a distance of 75 miles. The usual trails through 
out the Territory were flagged at a cost of $4,225. 

Besides numerous small bridges constructed during the year, 
larger bridges were completed in the early part of the year as fol 
lows : The Fairbanks bridge, at a total cost of $53,001.27 ; the Tazlina 
l)ridge, at a cost of $17,624.80, and the Snake River bridge, completed 
at a cost of $16,949.93. In addition to the expense incurred for 
hridges, a number of ferries have been put in operation for th' 
^convenience of the traveling public. Among these are the Sinrock, 
Bonanza^ and Safety ferries in the Nome district; the Birch Creel 
ferry near Circle; and the McCarthy and Salcha ferries on the 
Valdez-Fairbanks overload road. 

During the last session of the Territorial legislature an act was 
passed, approved May 3, 1917, to provide for the construction, main- 
tenance, and protection of roads, bridges, ferries, etc., to provide 
funds, and to perfect a Territorial road organization. Under this 
act the Territory is divided into divisions coinciding with the four 
judicial divisions, each division having a divisional commission in 
charge of roads. The act also provides that the apportionment of 
funds shall be so arranged that it will not conflict with those made 
by the United States Board of Eoad Commissioners for Alaska. To 
cover two years' expenditures, $400,000 was appropriated, each divi- 
sion to receive $100,000. 

In conformity with the above act the Alaska Road Commission 
conferred with all divisional boards, who notified the Alaska Board 
of Eoad Commissioners as far as possible of the work proposed by 
them. 

It is to be noted that work planned by the divisional boards re- 
lieves by very little the pressure on the Federal board for the main- 
tenance of existing roads and trails or bridges or future necessary 
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roads, for which the demand is constant and pressing. Duriiig the 
past year many appeals and petitions from citizens and memorials 
from the legislature were received for new roads, trails, etc., but it 
is manifestly impossible to accomplish everything with the amount 
of money available, although most of the projects asked for have 
merit. 

There are at present four different organizations working on roads, 
with practically no connection with each other, except casual arrange- 
ments made by themselves. It would seemi proper that the duties of 
each and tl\e territory of each should be well defined. 

Experience for the past 10 years has shown that while dirt roads 
are of great value in the development of the country and aid the pros- 
pector and freighter, the excessive rain during the sunmier months 
soon makes them alltnost impassable, and roads have to be surfaced 
and resurfaced as far as practicable. During the past and present 
summer especially it has rained in various sections of the Territory 
for three and four weeks at a time, making road work difficult and 
expensive. Under such conditions ftie necessity for graveling all 
roads needs no explanation. • Originally it was intended to construct 
only earth roads, and this was done, but, owing to the increased traf- 
fic following immediately upon such construction and also the use of 
automobiles and trucks for freight and passengers, it has now become 
imperative to surface all roads not already surfaced. The demand 
for wagon roads in connection with the Government railroad con- 
tinues as in the past, but it is manifestly impossible to construct all 
these roads as feeders unless a special appropriation is made therefor. 

Owing to the increased cost of supplies, the Alaska Koad Conmiis- 
sion was compelled, in common with the business concerns in the 
Territory, to grant an increase in wages on July 1, 1917, to all 
laborers, cooks, and others of similar salaries. Even with such an 
increase, it has been difficult to obtain sufficient labor, partly due to 
the scarcity of men and partly to the exposure and hard conditions to 
which the men are subjected in the open during the excessive rains. 

On June 11, 1917, the main office of the Alaska Road Commission 
w^as removed from Valdez, Alaska, where it had been for several 
years, to Juneau, Alaska, this change having been made necessary by 
changes in the official duties of the officers composing the board, due 
to the present war. 

AGRICULTURE IN ALASKA. 

Alaska is steadily forging to the front as an agricultural country 
of promise. Its agricultural growth has not been marked by speed, 
yet every year now witnesses an extension of farming operations. 
Farming in an exceedingly limited way was prosecuted in Alaska 
many years ago, even during the Eussian occupation, but it was con- 
fined mostly to raising vegetables and other garden truck. No at- 
tempt was made to raise grains, except on a small scale; yet the 
Eussians had a flour mill at Sitka, where wheat, brought from Cali- 
fornia, was converted into flour. 

The establishment of agricultural experiment stations by the 
Government in 1898 has done much to encourage soil cultivation and 
investigations in Alaska. The first farming on anything like an 
extensive scale is to be credited to the Tanana Valley, where in 
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the past few years the agricultural spirit has been manifest and a 
considerable area of land has been brought under cultivation. Pota- 
toes may be said to be the principal crop, but many varieties of hardy 
vegetables are successfully grown, besides wheat, oats, barley, and 
other grain crops. Formerly all the potatoes required for consump- 
tion in the Fairbanks district were imported from the States, but for 
the past few years the local product has been practically equal to 
all demands. The Tanana Valley potato grows to a fair size and is 
eaual to the best imported variety, and there is no reason, therefore, 
why the entire interior country, including northwestern Alaska, 
should not be supplied with the Tanana Valley product. There are 
some really excellent cultivated farms in the Tanana Vallev section- 
farms which show the careful attention of the farmer who knows how 
to farm; and there, too, are others of which this can not be said. 
There is no royal road to agriculture in Alaska and the soil needs 
to be more than "tickled" with the hoe before it laughs with the 
harvest. Nevertheless, labor, intelligently directed, will bring its 
reward. A promising farming region that has leaped into promi- 
nence during the past few years is whatsis known, broadly speaking, 
as the Matanuska Valley, continguous to the town of Anchorage. 
Here several hundred farms have been located and considerable 
progress is being made in their development. This farming section 
has an advantage in that it has the town of Anchorage as a market 
for farm produce. The Alaskan Engineering Commission also en- 
courages farming by buying potatoes and other locally raised pro- 
duce. Speaking by, and largely and judging by the experience of 
the past there seems to be no reason why Alaska should not be able to 
produce all the vegetables required by its people. It may, too, be 
possible that in time the Territory will produce a substantial amount 
of wheat and other grains in the Matanuska -country, the Tanana 
and Kuskokwim Valleys, and in other regions now remote but soon 
to be linked up with other parts of the Territory by the Govern- 
ment railroad. 

Cattle raising is also attracting attention and it is expected that 
the next few years will witness decided progress in this industry 
in the Territory. It may be set down as a fact that Alaska should 
produce the greater portion of the domestic meats which are now 
imported. 

Matanuska Valley potatoes sell at $60 a ton, this price having 
been fixed by the farmers of that section for the present year. 
There is also a warm-storage warehouse where potatoes and other 
vegetables are stored until sold, and this cooperation on the part of 
the farmers is an ^evidence of that progress and thrift which are 
necessary to secure an adequate reward lor individual and collective 
effort. Such men are literally making two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 

AGRICULTURAL PAIRS. 

Agricultural, horticultural, and floricultural fairs have been held 
annually in Alaska for a number of years, notably at Skagway and 
Fairbanks, and the exhibits at all times have been creditable. These 
fairs have been an excellent meahs of sowing the possibilities of 
Alaska along these lines. This year Anchorage, the youngest town of 
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Alaska, has been added to the list of places showing agricultural and 
other exhibits. The fair was a complete success. The exhibits 
displayed were a surprise to many who saw them and it was fully 
demonstrated, according to reports that reached this office, that many 
of the products now being imported into the Territory can be raised 
locally. A campaign has been begun, having for its object the educa- 
tion of the people to the use of home-grown products of the soil and 
to induce merchants, restaurant proprietors and others to purchase 
only products that can be raised in various parts of the Territory. 
The greatest drawback, it is alleged, is the problem of distribution, 
because of the excessive freight rates charged by the transportation 
companies. Given reasonable rj^tes the land products could compete 
with those from the States which have hitherto supplied most of the 
towns along the Alaskan coast. Transportation concerns should en- 
courage farming in the Territory, and it would- seem to be a short- 
sifted policy, and one that will not pay in the long run, to charge 
freight rates that are practically prohibitive and which tend to 
discourage the cultivation of the soil. On the contrary every effort 
fehould be made to encourage and develop farming in the Territory. 
P'or some years past the Haines section on Lynn Canal has shipped 
rutabagas and other farm products to Seattle as well as to Alaska 
coast towns, and this year also witnessed considerable shipments of 
Haines strawberries, which have established a fine reputation for 
flavor and quality. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

The work at the Government experiment stations has progressed 
favorably during the past year. It is to be noted, however, that the 
weather conditions have been most unfavorable, especially in the 
interior. These unfavorable conditions, however, have not been 
peculiar to Alaska. They have extended all over the United 
states. The spring was very late and cold; spring seeding and 
spring work of aU kinds was, therefore, retarded. Later, after 
the grains were seeded, there was a protracted drought. Dur- 
ing the month of June there w^as scarcely any rain at either 
Rampart or Fairbanks experiment stations, but, on the contrary, 
with the coming of July, heavy rains were prevalent and it rained 
nearly every day in that month at the stations. The wet weather 
abated in August, but continued cloudy and showery, so that grain 
crops continued to grow when they should begin maturing, with 
the result that the harvest of all kinds of grain has been much later 
than usual. The early maturing grains were fully three weeks later 
in maturing this year than in 1915 and fully two weeks later than 
in 1916. 

Grain growing and the hybridization of grain, with a view to 
developing new varieties, has become the most important work at 
the Rampart station. This year there were upward of 200 plats, 
large and small, devoted to the tests of various varieties of grain. 
It is deemed of the utmost importance that varieties should be de- 
veloped which will mature in interior Alaska in even the most un- 
favorable season — ^that is to say, earliness is one of the prime factors 
in a variety of grain that shall succeed there. The station has de- 
veloped very many varieties of barley and oats which have now 
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become established and which proved to be earlier than any varieties 
that could be obtained from the outside, with the sole Exception of 
some grains obtained from Siberia. These varieties have been de- 
veloped by crossing the earliest sorts that could be found with the 
later and larger varieties, with the result that in barleys there is 
now in the neighborhood of 20 new and early soi;ts which are differ- 
ent in all the leading characteristics from the parent stock and 
which can be depended on to mature in Alaska every year. Many 
of these crosses prove to be inferior and are rejected in the final test 
but many others are superior in size of head, yielding quality, and 
earliness to any varieties of barley loiown to the agrononiist in 
charge. «■ 

In the same manner a dozen hybrid varieties of oats have been 
developed at the Rampart station which promise to be early enough 
to mature every year, and it is hoped may be sufficiently good yield- 
ers to compare with good varieties of oats anywhere. 

Some wheat crosses have also been produced which promise to be 
better than any that have been obtained from the outside, but these 
are not yet sufficiently tested out to speak with absolute assurance a^ 
to their merits. 

It is inexpedient to go into details in this brief statement, but 
suffice it to say that the summer of 1917 was the most unfavorable 
known in the experience of the stations, but nevertheless upward of 
100 varieties of grains were thoroughly ripened before the end of 
August. 

There are several varieties of spring wheat, the seed of which was i 
originally obtained from the experiment station at Tulijn, Okhotsk, 
Siberia, and they have matured satisfactorily every year, even the 
present. The stalks are short and the heads are small and the grains 
are small ; consequently the yield is comparatively light. The object 
is to increase the size and yielding quality of the plant by the crea- 
tion of new varieties which shall retain the earliness of these Siberian 
wheats and satisfactory progress is being made along this line. This 
grain-breeding work is done chiefly at the Rampart station for the 
reason that it is farther north* than any of the other stations and 
anything that will succeed there should succeed anywhere in interior 
Alaska south of the Arctic Circle. | 

LEGUMES. 

At the Rampart station work is also being done with the hardy 
alfalfas and there are now about 10 acres in this important legume. 
There is much to be done in the way of selecting mother plants of 
the best type from which to propagate, and much time and work is 
devoted to this line of investigation. The season has been so cold and 
backward that but little alfalfa seed has matured this year. 

Vetch, known to science as vicia eracca^ gives more and more 
promise year by year to be a very valuable leguminous plant for 
interior Alaska. It is perfectly hardy without protection and is a 
perennial plant. Plants which were started in 1909 are still alive and 
more vigorous than ever. It has the very valuable property of 
spreading by root stalks so that even if it is sown in rows three feet 
apart the rows will eventually grow together and form a solid | 
thicket of forage. The chief difficulty in increasing the area rapidly 
is the fact that it produces but little seed. 
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HARDY STRAWBERRIES. 

'' It is a matter of pleasure and satisfaction," says Dr. C. C. 
Georgeson, agronomist in charge of the Alaska agricultural experi- 
ment stations, " to be able to announce that certain varieties of the; 
hybrid strawberries which were developed at the Sitka station by 
crossing the wild strawberry of the coast region with certain cul- 
tivated varieties prove to be entirely hardy in the interior without 
protection of any kind. Strawberry beds at the Kampart station, 
which have passed through three winters, were in excellent condition 
this summer and yielded fruit of superior quality quite abundantly. 
This one fact that the station has produced strawberry plants which 
are entirely hardy in the interior speaks volumes for the work. 
It will be difficult to estimate the economic value of these interior 
Alaska strawberries to the generations that are to come." 

FAIRBANKS STATION. 

The Fairbanks station has been operated as a demonstration farm 
this past season. There were about 100 acres in grain at this station, 
most of which matured, though some of the late oats have been cut 
for hay. If the station remains under the control of the Department 
of Agriculture it is planned to increase the area under culture very 
considerably and as rapidly as possible. As an indication of the 
growth of the work it will be of interest to mention that a tractor 
has been purchased to be used in plowing, harrowing, seeding, and 
in general fairm work. A larger thrashing machine than the one 
now in use at this station was also purchased. There are certain 
contingencies, however, which may compel this station to curtail work 
or possibly to discontinue it altogether. A law passed by the Sixty- 
third Congress gave four sections as a building site for an agricultural 
college in Alaska, and the site to be occupied was described in the law 
so that it takes in the entire reservation which had been made for 
the experiment station. The last Territorial legislature appropriated 
$60,000 to be expended in the erection of buildings for this college, 
and the governor of the Territory has appointed a board of trustees 
consisting of eight members, five of whom live at Fairbanks. While 
an agricultural college will doubtless in time to come be of great 
value to Ihe Territory, and undoubtedly the leading idea in its loca- 
tion was to aid in the work of educating the young people who may 
attend that institution by giving them abundant opportunity to ab- 
sorb the work being done at the experiment station, and lor that 
reason it might be desirable to have the college site adjoin that of 
the experiment station, still it is not apparent that it was necessary 
to absorb the station in order that the pupils might benefit by its 
work. Indeed, it may have the opposite result, for it is not likely 
that the Department of Agriculture will consent to work under the 
control of a Territorial board of directors for that institution. The 
better plan would be to pass an amendment to the act which appro- 
priated the station lands to the college so that at least a portion of 
these lands can be segregated from the college lands and devoted ex- 
clusively to station use. 
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KODIAK STATION. 

The Kodiak station has been devoted to stock breeding exclusively, 
as heretofore. The native pastures, which suffered severely by the 
Katmai volcanic ash deposits in 1912, have practically been reestab- 
lished, and the herd, the sheep, and the station are doing well. One 
of the aims of the work at this station is to develop a hardy family 
cow. It was thought that such a cow could be developed from 
pure-bred Galloways, which constitute the bulk of the herd, and 
undoubtedly it could, but it would take too long to do it; and, by 
way of making a short cut, a small herd of pure-bred Holstein cattle 
has been introduced, which will be used in making reciprocal crosses 
with the Galloway, and the offsprings selected with a view to estab- 
lishing a new breed that shall have the hardiness of the Galloway 
and, at least in some measure, the milking qualities of the Holstein. 

That portion of the herd which was found to be infected with 
tuberculosis has been isolated from the sound animals and they will 
be bred with a view to ascertaining if it is practicable to obtain 
sound calves from parents infected with tuberculosis — ^that is to 
say, the object is to either prove or disprove that it is necessary to 
kill all animals in order to eradicate the disease. The available 
data along similar lines would indicate that it is possible to rear 
healthy calves from diseased dams by sterilizing the milk before it 
is fed to the calves. Some building operations have been going on 
at this station and it will be necessary to build at least a sanitary 
barn in the near future. 

MATANUSKA STATION. 

A station was started in the Matanuska Valley the past spring. 
A reservation of 880 acres has been made for this station near the 
little town of Matanuska and the work has been placed in the inmie- 
diate charge of Mr. F. E. Eader, who was formerly connected with 
the work of the Alaska stations. As yet there is not much to report. 
The pioneer steps of erecting the necessary buildings and clearing 
sufficient land to begin culture are under way. The Matanuska 
country has been settled for only about two years, and enoug;h is 
not known about it as yet to speak with certainty as to its agricul- 
tural capabilities. The soil is rich, vegetation is luxuriant, but it 
remains to be determined whether the rainfall is not too heavy to 
make it possible to mature grain successfully. 

SITKA STATION. 

At the Sitka station the work has progressed as heretofore. This 
station is devoted entirely to horticulture in all its phases. There 
is a small test orchard; there are plantations of bush fruits — currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, and the work of developing hybrid straw- 
berries is still continued. The season has been very unfavorable for 
this kind of work ; it has been entirely too wet for- the best results. 

ALASKA NATIONAL GUARD. 

The act of Congress approved June 3, 1916, entitled " An act for 
making further and more effectual provisions for national defense 
and for other purposes," includes the organization of the Alaska 
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Militia, and steps are now being taken to perfect the organization 
of a National Guard for Alaska. The Secretary of War has author- 
ized the enlistment of two companies at present, one to be stationed 
at Juneau, and the other at Fairbanks. Although a large number 
of Alaskans have already enlisted in the United States Army and in 
different branches of the Navy, it is believed that little difficulty will 
be experienced in securing the full quota of men at both Juneau and 
Fairbanks ; and besides other companies could be organized in other 
sections of the Territory with comparative ease, as soon as additional 
units are authorized by the War Department. 

MAIL SERVICE. 

There are always complaints covering the inadequacy of the mail 
service, especially in the more remote sections of Alaska, where 
transportation facilities are limited, although effort is undoubtedly 
made to meet the requirements of all communities. A complaint that 
is made, with justice as its basis, is directed at the vast accumulations 
of mail other than that of the first class, destined for interior points. 
The mail carried over the postal routes from points on the Alaska 
coast, under the winter schedules, is limited in weight, and hence the 
accumulation of all kinds of mail except first class. When naviga- 
tion opens in the spring all this delayed mail is forwarded to its 
destinations. There are tons of it and by the time it reaches the 
places of delivery, it is anywhere from three to nine months old. 
Therefore, it is practically useless and. probably much of it never 
reaches those persons for whom it is intended. This condition can be 
obviated by increasing the quantities to be carried under the winter 
contracts, which should be done, or by eliminating all other mail ex- 
cept first class from the contracts. Manifestly the lattier course 
would work an injustice, except on the theory advanced above, 
namely, that the mail is useless to the persons to whom it is ad- 
dressed, when- received the following summer, and, therefore, the 
Government could effect a substantial saving by excluding it from 
the mails. The people of the interior who receive their mail over 
the trails from the coast during the winter season are surely entitled 
to other than strictly first-class or letter mail. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and other periodicals which constitute the bulk of winter mail 
accumulations at coastal points are just as necessary to the happiness 
and contentment of the people living in the interior as they are to 
those who are so situated that they can receive all Irinds of mail 
during all seasons of the year. Therefore, it is submitted that con- 
tracts for the transportation of mail to interior points should in- 
clude the carrying of increased amounts during the winter season, 
thus lessening the winter accumulations and the cost of spring trans- 
portation of mail of ancient vintage, and adding to the welfare and 
happiness of people who are necessarily isolated for from six to eight 
months of the year. 

The question of more adequate mail service to interior Alaska 
points will probably be solved in part with the completion of the 
Government railroad, and transportation costs materially lessened; 
but until the railroad is in operation the amount of mail carried 
over the various winter routes should be largely increased. 
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The Post Office Department at times has not exercised a great deal 
of wisdom in awancling some of its contracts in the Territory. In 
order to make a showing of saving a few dollars, prompt and effi- 
cient service has been discounted, and the result is that some com- 
munities are not receiving the mail service which their growing 
needs s^eem to demand. In new countries which are just entering 
upon an era of development of their natural resources, the Govern- 
ment could well afford the expenditure of a few extra dollars by 
requiring that suitable vessels on water routes should be given pref- 
erence in the awarding of mail contracts. 

There will no doubt be great possibilities of aerial navigation after 
the war is over, and it is an after-war probability that aircraft will 
be largely used for the delivery of mail and for other peaceful pur- 
poses. Wherever distances are great, as in Alaska, the chances are 
that aircraft will be utilized for the conveyance of mails as soon as 
the world has settled down to a peaceful basis. 

AIRPLANE LUMBER. 

The great expansion of the airplane industry, brought about by 
the present war, has created a big demand for lumber suitable for 
the production of aircraft, and, as a consequence, the merits of Sitka 
spruce for this purpose have been closely investigated. These in- 
vestigations have demonstrated that Sitka spruce possesses the essen- 
tial qualities required in the construction of airplanes. The wood 
is light, clear of knots, aijd possesses great tensile strength and 
durability and other desirable qualities. A number of large con- 
tracts have been let, it is stated, for lumber manufactured from 
Sitka spruce for the building of airplanes. 

This lumber has also been found to be peculiarly adapted for the 
manufacture of pianos, and it is probable that there will be a large 
increase in the manufacture of lumber products in the immediate 
future. Heretofore the limited quantities of Alaska lumber that 
have been exported w^ere used largely in the manufacture of boxes 
for the shipment of canned salmon. The great bulk of Sitka spruce 
is found in southeastern Alaska^ 

PROHIBITION IN ALASKA. 

At the general election of November 7, 1916, a prohibition refer- 
endum submitted to the people carried by a large majority, and Con- 
gress, in February last, passed a law prohibiting the importation, 
manufacture, and sale of intoxicating liquors for sale or gift, and 
fixing penalties for its violation. While perhaps it is not expected 
that the passage of a prohibitory law will at once entirely banish 
intoxicating liquors from the Territory, it may be taken for granted 
that if the law be generally enforced within a short time traffic in 
intoxicants will be practically unknown. The enforcement of the 
law, which is what is known as a "bone-dry" law, will be made 
much less difficult by the fact that the nearest source of supply will 
be California, British Columbia (Alaska's nearest neighbor on the 
south) and the States of Washington and Oregon all having 
stringent prohibitory laws. 
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UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS. 

The judges of the district courts should be as far removed as pos- 
sible from politics and political influences, if the courts are to retain 
the respect and confidence of the people. A step in' this direction 
would be the taking of appointments of United States commissioners 
out of the hands of the judges and vesting the appointing power 
elsewhere. The democratic way would be the election of United 
States commissioners, who are also ex officio justices of the peace, 
coroners, and probate judges, directly by the people of the various 
recording precincts. 

LABOR CONDITIONS. 

Alaska is suflFering from a shortage of labor in nearly every section, 
and in some it has become pronounced during the past spring and 
summer. This is especially true of southeastern Alaska, where the 
great low-grade lode mines are severely handicapped in their opera- 
tion of mines and mills by reason of the lack of sufficient labor to 
conduct these enterprises. • As a result, gold production has been 
curtailed to a considerable extent and this condition will prevail 
until a sufficient supply of labor can be procured. Many of the 
miners employed throughout the Territory have gone to the copper- 
mining States of the West, attracted thither by the better wages paid 
there by the operators of copper mines, the price of copper having 
largely advanced owing to war conditions. It was expected that the 
close of the salmon-fishery season would relieve the mine labor situa- 
tion to some extent, but this does not seem to have been the case. 

A strike of miners employed by the Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion in the Copper River Basin occurred in June of this year, owing . 
to the demand of the men for an increase in the wage scale. The 
strike, however, was not of long duration and many of the men re- 
turned to work, partially through the efforts of a representative of 
the Department of Labor who visited Kennecott for the purpose of 
adjusting the strike difficulties. There was also a labor strike on the 
part of some of the men employed in the construction of the Gov- 
ernment railroad at Nenana, but it was of short duration, the differ- 
ences having been satisfactorily and speedily adjusted. 

A general eight-hour law, applicable to all wage and salary earners 
in the Territory, will become effective on January 1, 1918. This law 
was passed by the Alaska legislature, session of 1917, in response 
to a referendum submitted to the people at the general election of 
1916, the referendum having been adopted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. , The governor of the Territory,. however, is "given the power 
to suspend or modify restrictions contained in the law when such 
shall be requested by the Council, of National Defense or the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and such modification or suspension, when made, 
shall be continued for a specified period and not longer than the dura- 
tion of the present war, or during the continuance of any future war 
with a foreign power." 

COMMISSION OF CRIME. 

In the annual report of this office for the fiscal year 1916 reference 
was made to the commission of capital crimes, especially in the re- 
mote regions of the Territory, and it was stated that in many cases 
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the perpetrators have never been apprehended, due in part at least to 
the lack of funds to investigate such cases, the United States mar- 
shals' offices having no moneys at their command which can be used 
in ferreting out crime and bringing the oflFenders to the bar of justice. 
Under the system which prevails, should the United States marshal's 
office hear of a crime being committed at any distance from the 
courthouse, an investigation can not be made until someone has 
filed an information and a warrant has been issued. Only then can 
expenses which must be incurred be authorized. Because of this. 
many murders committed in the past few years are still unsolved 
mysteries. With these conditions in mind the Territorial legisla- 
ture, at the session of 1917, enacted a law " creating a fund in the 
Territorial treasury to be used for the purpose of detecting crime;' | 
thus assuming a responsibility that should be borne by the Federal 
Government. The lund thus created is under the sole supervision 
and control of tte governor of the Territory. i 

MINE EXPERIMENT STATION. 

A mine experiment station, one of the eight authorized by act of 
Congress in 1916, was established at Fairbanks, in interior Alaska. 
the present year. It is expected that the station will be of great 
benefit and assistance to the mining industry of interior Alaska, but 
important results can not be expected until the fuel question of that 
section has been solved, and this solution depends on the completion 
of the Government railroad to the Nenana coal fields. It is noted 
elsewhere in this report that mining conditions, both placer and 
lode, are at low ebb, generally speaking, in most of the mining 
sections of interior Alaska, and little revival may be expected until 
such time as cheaper fuel is obtainable and transportation conditions 
improve. 

A number of the largest gold lode mines in the United States are 
located in southeaster!! Alaska, besides a number of small copper 
mines, and if another mine experiment station were located at Juneau, 
the center of the greatest mining industry of that section, un- 
doubtedly a great impetus would be given to the prosperity and 
future development of mines on a productive basis. 

ALASKA WATER POWER. 

A tremendous amount of horsepower is running to waste in Alaska 
streams. Billions of feet of timber, a considerable portion of which ' 
is also going to waste yearly, await the utilization of the now useless 
water power so as to turn this now useless timber into wood pulp 
,as well as other product. All the possible electric energy that can be 
developed is situated on lands belonging to the United States and 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior. The agita- 
tion of some years ago in favor of conservation of natural resources 
resulted in restrictions so severe that x\laska's resources, such as coal, 
oil, and. water power, were not only preserved, but reserved, and 
existing laws are such that the utilization of these sites for hydro- 
electric plants is virtually impossible. Capital is scared away imme- 
diately upon learning that these water powers can only be developed 
by obtaining a permit, revocable at the pleasure of a Federal depart- 
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ment or bureau. The plain result is that capital looks askance when 
the subject of developing these water powers for industrial purposes 
is broached. A sufficient indication of the reluctance of capital to 
invest under the present conditions of uncertainty is shown by the 
fact that while 25.2 per cent of the maximum horsepower on lands 
not requiring Federal permits has been developed in the United 
States only 3.9 per cent has been developed on lands where permits 
are required. There are in Alas'ka, especially in the southeastern 
section, some of the finest water power sites on the entire Pacific 
coast which only await a resonable law and equally reasonable 
regulations thereunder to be developed and then m turn make use 
of other nearby and available natural resources for the benefit of the 
public at large. . Determined efforts have been made to induce Con- 
gress to pass a law which would oflfer opportunities for capital to 
develop the water powers located on public lands under Federal 
control. Although one bill passed the Senate and another passed 
the House the legislation necessary is still to be enacted. The latest 
bill introduced was by Senator Walsh, of Montana, and is known as 
Senate Bill No. 2812, "To encourage and promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, gas, potassium, and sodium on the public do- 
main." This bill seems to be fair and liberal in all its provisions and 
the hope is expressed that it will speedily be enacted into law. Its 
provisions are such as should encourage development and safeguard 
capital, and at the same time adequately protect the public interest. 

The most important of Alaska water power projects at this time, 
and one which has been developed to a considerable extent, is known 
as the Speel Eiver project, located at Snettisham, about 40 miles 
south of Juneau. It is located in the midst of a well-timbered sec- 
tion and is surrounded by other valuable natural resources easily 
accessible. It is proposed to manufacture nitrogen from the air as 
well as wood pulp and electrochemical products of various kinds. 

THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE. 

The third Alaska legislature convened in March last. The ses- 
sions are held biennially, in the odd-numbered years. Seventy-five 
laws and amendments to existing laws were enacted and a large num- 
ber of resolutions and memorials addressed to Congress were 
adopted. Among the important and constructive legislation enacted 
was the following: A direct primary law; a law providing for the 
election of national committeemen of the different political parties 
ti,nd of delegates to national conventions; a law providing for the 
establishment of the first institution of higher learning in the Terri- 
tory, the Alaska Agricultural College and School of Mines, to be 
located at Fairbanks. A law was also enacted desi^atinff the Agrl- 
-cultural College and School of Mines as the beneficiary of grants of 
land authorized by act of Congress approved March 4, 1916, and of 
moneys for the benefit of State and Territorial colleges of agricul- 
tural and mechanic arts, authorized by acts of Congress approved 
August 30, 1890^ and March 4, 190.7. Among other lawspassed were 
an act appropriating $100,000 for the defense of the Territory, to 
be expended under the direction of the governor; an act making an 
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appropriation for the detection of crime; an act providing for mili- 
tary defense and for other purposes; an act amending the Ter- 
ritorial banking laws; an act granting money allowances to mothers 
of dependent children; an act amending the vital statistics law and 
providing for the issue of marriage licenses before marriage can be 
solemnized ; an act prohibiting the sale or gift of cigarettes, cigars^ 
or tobacco in any form to minors under 18 years; an act to establish 
night schools to fit adult, uneducated aliens for citizenship; an act 
for the incorporation of cooperative associations; an act providing 
for fish hatcheries and for the protection and care of natural spawn- 
ing grounds, and the creation of a board of fish commissioners, and 
making an appropriation of $80,000 for the purposes of the act; an 
act providing for the leasing of school lands; an act providing for 
the rescue oi lost persons; an act providing for a Territorial board 
of road commissioners and appropriating $400,000 for road and 
trail construction; an act authorizing the incorporation of school 
districts outside of incorporated towns, and providing for a tax levy 
for the support of such schools; an act to provide for the mainten- 
ance of public schools and high schools in incorporated towns, cities 
and incorporated school districts, 75 per cent of such cost of main- 
tenance to be paid from the Territorial treasury ; an act to establish 
a uniform school system in the Territory and creating a Territorial 
board of education and the office of commissioner of education (na- 
tive schools are not included in the above act) ; an act for the preser- 
vation of public peace and safetv in time of war and prevention of 
sedition and the exciting of ill reeling against the Government and 
for the prevention of the exhibition of disrespect or contempt for 
the Government of the United States, or for the flag, or President,, 
or for certain officers thereof. 

An old-age pension law was passed by the first legislature in 1913,. 
and also a law for providing for the care of dependent children and 
establishing juvenile courts. A law was also enacted establishing a 
home for aged pioneers, as well as a law relating to vital statistics, 
health, and sanitation ; laws creating medical, dental, and pharmacy 
boards, and a compulsory school law ; banking laws (the first in the 
Territory) were also enacted'in 1913. The second legislature in 1915 
passed an employers' liability and workmen's compensation law, a 
law defining the status of Indians and providing for citizenship, an 
eight-hour Taw for all labor employed in all mines of the Territory,, 
and a comprehensive mine-inspection law. 

An enlargement of the powers enjoyed by the Territorial legisla- 
ture, it is submitted, is necessary, and there is no doubt that it would 
be used judiciously and with profit to the people who are here laying 
the foundations for a future great commonwealth. 

TOURIST TRAVEL. 

The tourist travel to Alaska during the present year was some- 
what disappointing as to volume. iS a matter of fact, that war 
has tended to discourage it, although it might have been expected 
that European travel having been practically abandoned by the 
pleasure seeker Alaska would have profited by the situation thus 
created by reason of war conditions, but this self-same condition 
affected the Territory, according to transportation men. A story 
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that received more or less credence was to the effect that enemy sub- 
marines were in the waters of the Pacific early last spring, and this 
put a damper on Alaska tourist travel from which it did not recover, 
although the story proved to be without foundation in fact. How- 
ever, with the end of the war, a great increase in the volume of 
travel to Alaska may be reasonably expected. Here there are natural 
wonders a plenty, and for the gtandeur of its scenery this Territory 
is unsurpassed. 

Improved transportation facilities will be needed in order to 
induce the traveler to see Alaska as it should be seen — ^not hurriedly, 
but in a leisurely way that will permit the sight-seer to appreciate 
the marvelous wonders and beauties of nature's handiwork. Alaska's 
mountains, its glaciers, its vastness, its volcanic peaks, its numerous 
bays, channels, fiords^ islands covered with the greenest of verdure, 
snow-capped mountain tops, slumbering volcanoes, its rivers and 
streams — all are such as to command the rapt interest of the traveler ; 
and now to its other attractions, recent investigations have demon- 
strated that the volcano of Mount Katmai, in western Alaska, is the 
greatest in the world, being 9 miles in circumference and some 3,500 
feet deep, with a real river of mud some 17 miles long in the neigh- 
borhood of the volcano. In June, 1912, this mountain " blew its head 
off," and its scoriae and ashes were blown great distances, both along 
the coast and into the interior country. 

HEALTH CONDITIONS. 

Alaska is a healthful country, as is attested by its vital statistics, 
now regularly published. Those people who know not this Terri- 
tory may express sympathy for those who live here, but it is a 
sympathy that is wasted, so far as health conditions are concerned. 
Epidemical diseases, except occasionally among the native popula- 
tion, are rare, and such as occur are due to passenger travel from the 
ports of the Pacific coast States. Malaria is unknown, and so are 
many of the diseases to which flesh is heir in the centers of population 
elsewhere. It may also be said that the health conditions among the 
natives of Alaska are steadily improving, due to the hygienic and 
sanitary campaigns that are waged by the teachers of the United 
States Bureau of Education and the work of the missionaries and of 
the accredited health commissioners of the Territory. Tubercular 
and kindred diseases are not so prevalent as formerly, and the 
natives are fast learning that sound bodies and healthy minds are 
just as essential to their health and prosperity as they are to the 
white population. 

RELIEF OF DESTITUTION. 

Relief of such persons as may become incapacitated from labor, 
through sickness or accident, is provided by both the Federal and 
Territorial governments, the former aid being extended by the op- 
eration of an act of Congress which provides that 10 per cent of the 
Alaska fund, or so much thereof as may be necessary, shall be appro- 
priated for their relief by the judges of the different judicial divi- 
sions, who are required to file quarterly reports of the disbursements 
made by them with the Secretary of the Treasury and the governor 
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of Alaska. The Territorial relief is provided by an appropriation 
made from the Territorial treasury and is expended under the direc- 
tion of the governor. The biennial appropriation is $15,000. As 
stated elsewhere, the Territory also supports from its funds a home 
for aged prospectors and others who have spent their years in Alaska 
and have become incapacitated from labor through old age, sickness, 
or accident. The expenditure on this account during the last fiscal 
year was $4,207.45. A pension system for all persons over the age of 
65 years who are unable to earn a living and who are without other 
means of support was established in 1915. 

TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 

The office of attorney general of the Territory was created by an 
act of the legislature in 1915, the office being elective and for a term 
of four years. The attorney general receives a salary of $5,000, to- 
gether with necessary office and traveling expenses. The other Terri- 
torial officers are the treasurer of the Territory, the Territorial in- 
spector of mines, and the commissioner of education. The treasurer 
receives a salary of $4,000, and as secretary of the Territorial bank- 
ing board he receives an additional sum of $1,000 annually; the com- 
missioner of education receives a salary of $3,600 a year, and the in- 
spector of mines receives a salary of $3,000 a year, with necessary 
expenses. The last-named official makes an extended inspection of 
the placer and lode mines of the interior during the open season, 
and during the winter his work is largely confined to the coastal 
sections, with his headquarters at Juneau. Other elective officers 
in the Territory are the road commissioners, elected under a Terri- 
;itorial act for the terms of two years, there being one in each of the 
four judicial divisions. These officials receive as salaries 5 per cent 
«of the disbursements made by them for road, bridge, and trail con- 
-struction. 

THE ALASKA GAME LAWS. 

The game of Alaska is under the dual control of the Department 
of Agriculture and the office of the governor of Alaska, the latter 
being also charged with its execution. The Department of Com- 
merce exercises control over the fish, the marine, and terrestrial fur- 
bearing animals. While the authority to enforce the game laws is 
invested in the governor, who appoints game wardens and guides, the 
Secretary of Agriculture provides the regulations thereunder. The 
protection afforded the game animals in the Territory is achieving 
more or less satisfactory results, but with the settlement of the Ter- 
ritory it is probable that game will steadily decrease unless a more 
drastic law is enacted, together with a largely increased number of 
wardens. Alaska is the last great game country of the Nation, and 
if the best conservation measures be adopted in the immediate fu- 
ture an abundance of game may be preserved for an indefinite time. 
The sum annually appropriated by Congress for the protection of 
game is $20,000, and it should be increased to $50,000 if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. A peculiarity of the game law and one to 
which reference has been made in previous reports of this office, is 
seen in the fact that while the black, or common, garden variety of 
i)ear is classified as a fur-bearing animal and may be killed at any 
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time, his blood brother, the brown bear, a vicious, predatory animal, 
killing and maiming human beings every year and destroying do- 
mestic as well as wild animal life, is decorated with an iron cross, so 
to speak, and classified as a game animal and rigidly protected. 
Such protection should be removed, for if it were the brown bear 
would still flourish and there would be no danger of the species be- 
coming extinct. The Territorial legislature, session of 1917, enacted 
a law and made an appropriation for stocking certain islands of 
Prince William. Sound with Sitka deer. Through the enterprise of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cordova a start had already been made 
in this direction and a number of deer were placed on Hinchinbrook 
Island, where they were hitherto unlaiown, and now about 100 more 
will be placed on other contiguous islands. These deer will be pro- 
tected for a term of years and will in time furnish a source of lood 
supply in that region. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Juneau, the capital of the Territory, has no Federal building, 
although the need of such becomes more pressing every year, with 
the development of the Territory and the growth of the business of 
the Government in the several offices there located. In 1910 Congress 
authorized the erection of a public building at Juneau to cost, with 
the site, $200,000. An excellent site was purchased at a cost to the 
Government of $22,500, but nothing has been done toward the con- 
struction of a building, due to the fact that the sum available for this 
purpose was not considered sufficient for the construction of a build- 
ing suitable to the needs of the Territory. An additional appropria- 
tion of $300,000 was asked for and it was recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, but the appropriation failed 
of passage. The additional sum is required so as to provide suitable 
chambers for the Territorial legislature and the Alaska Historical 
Library and Museum. Congress in 1912 passed the Alaska organic 
act, which provided for the election of a legislature of 24 members, 
and the first session of that body was held in 1913. Under present 
conditions the legislature meets wherever it can find quarters, and 
those which are available are a mere makeshift and unsuitable in 
nearly every respect for its purposes. Congress makes an appropria- 
tion of $2,000 for rent of legislative quarters, which in late years has 
not been found sufficient, and the legislature has been compelled to 
supply the deficit from Territorial funds. A public building should 
be erected at Juneau as early as possible as a matter of governmental 
economy. Besides the governors office, which is housed in a ram- 
shackle building, once used as a native mission school, on the site now 
owned by the Government, and which also serves as a home for the 
valuable books, archives, etc., of the Alaska Historical Library and 
Museum, there are rented quarters for the post office, United States 
Land Office, the Surveyor General's office, the customs office, the 
Board of Steamboat Inspectors, the field office of the Department of 
the Interior, the Alaska Road Commission, and the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

TERRITORIAL BANKS. 

Alaska has 16 Territorial banks and 3 national banks, an increase 
during the year of 2 Territorial banking institutions. New banks 
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were established at Cordova and Fairbanks during the year, and there 
was one failure, a bank at Fairbanks having been closed in August of 
this year by the Territorial Banking Board. The bank was a small 
institution and, while the depositors will suffer some loss, there are 
no heavy individual losers. 

The Territorial Banking Board, composed of the governor, the 
Territorial treasurer and the secretary of the Territory, was created 
in 1913 by act of the Territorial legislature, and through its efforts a 
great improvement in banking methods has been effected. The banks 
are inspected at least once in each year and are required to report 
their condition to the banking board at least four times a year upon 
call, or oftener, in the discretion of the board. Territorial banks are 
located at Ketchikan, Wrangell, Petersburg, Douglas. Juneau, Skag- 
way, Cordova (2), Seward, Anchorage (2), Nome (2), Iditarod, and 
Fairbanks. National banks are located at Juneau, Seward, and Fair- 
banks. The deposits in the various Territorial banks on August 7. 
1917, aggregated $6,544,489.62, as compared with $4,985,006 on Au- 
gust 5, 1916. The combined capital of these banks is $700,000, as 
compared with $540,000 in 1916; and the total surplus and net 
undivided profits amount to $231,728.16. 

PUBLIC-LAND SURVEY. 

The survey of public lands was continued during the year, 1^ 
townships, whole and fractional, of the Seward meridian, and 3 
townships, whole and fractional, of the Fairbanks meridian, having 
been surveyed. 

By act of Congress entitled "An act to amend the United States 
homestead law in its application to Alaska, and for other purposes,'' 
approved July 8, 1916, it is provided that every person who is quali- 
fied under existing law to make homestead entry of the public lands 
of the United States situated in Alaska, whether surveyed or un- 
surveyed, with the intention of claiming the same under the home- 
stead laws, shall be entitled to enter 160 acres or a less quantity 
of unappropriated land in Alaska; and a former homestead entry in 
any other State or Territory shall not be a bar to a homestead entry 
in Alaska. 

Lands for homestead purposes are being located from time to time, 
but until more and better transportation facilities are afforded it 
need not be expected that there will be any great rush to acquire 
homesteads in Alaska. The homesteader needs encouragement alono: 
many lines, and those who are located along the line of the Govern- 
ment railroad or contiguous to it should be shown every consideration 
possible. The development of the lands, agricultural and mineral, 
that are or will be made accessible by reason of railroad construction 
should be a prime matter of consideration, inasmuch as this develop- 
ment will mean ever-increasing tonnage for the railroad. 

I have to renew the recommendation contained in my annual re- 
ports for 1915 and 1916 that homesteads should be surveyed without 
cost to the entrymen. 

COMMERCE. 

The rapid development of Alaska along commercial lines during 
the fiscal year is well illustrated by the greatly increased growth of 
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commerce, which reached the high-water mark in the history of the 
Territory, exceeding in value that of 1916 by the substantial sum of 
$23,925,527. 

Statistics show that the volume of merchandise shipments, includ- 
ing precious metals and copper, between Alaska and the United 
States and between the Territory and foreign countries for the fiscal 
year 1917 amounted to $121^65,947, as compared with $97,340,420 
for the fiscal year 1916. Shipments of domestic merchandise from 
the United States to Alaska showed an increase of $11,925,307 over 
the previous year^ while shipments of domestic merchandise from 
Alaska to the United States increased by almost the same amount, 
being $11,169,728. Shipments of domestic gold and silver to the 
United States decreased by $862,244 during the year, while shipments 
of foreign gold and silver increased $1,011,039. The value of fish 
shipments of all kinds showed an increase of $4,204,231 over the pre- 
vious year, and the shipments of copper ore increased $6,609,902 
during the year. Tungsten ore valued at $54,870 was shipped from 
Alaska to the United States during the year. This is the nrst ship- 
ment of record of this kind of ore, and it may be remarked here that 
there is fair promise of a considerably larger production of this kind 
of ore during the present calendar year. 

The principal items of increase in imports to Alaska from the 
United States embrace lumber, hardware, and machinery, spirituous 
and malt liquors, and provisions. Shipments of hardware and ma- 
chinery showed an increase of $4,054,691 ; provision shipments were 
$2,062,375 greater than in the previous year, while liquor shipments 
increased $143,261 during the year. Next to copper ore the prin- 
cipal item of exports from Alaska was fish of all kinds to the value 
of $23,833,662, an increase of $4,204,231 for the year. The total value 
of copper ore shipped from the Territory during the year was 
$33,098,190, as compared with $26,488,288 during 1916. The total 
domestic gold and silver exports during the year were $16,093,353, 
as compared with $16,955,597 in the previous year. A marked in- 
crease in the value of shipments of furs, gypsum, and stone, includ- 
ing marble, is to be noted for the year. The shipments of tin de- 
creased $25,324. 

Domestic merchandise shipped from the United States to Alaska, 1912-1917, 





Fiflcal year ended June 80— 




1912 


1918 


1914 


1916 


1916 


1917 


Coali 


$110,402 
673,223 

6,788,616 

6,164,914 
602,418 

6,660,637 


$212,623 

738,717 
4,206,306 
6,316,089 

721,693 
8,804,820 


$296,123 

642,611 

6,069 453 

6,646,716 

646,890 

9,630,668 


$256,810 

712,199 

4,849,363 

6,314,917 

656,144 

9,105,186 


$244,136 

1,050,311 

6,128,826 

6,301,043 

659,210 

12,118,786 


: $290,237 

1,343,336 

10,183,617 

17,464,630 


Lumber 


Hardware and machinery 


Liquors 


Alfoth4!m^ 




Total 


18,809,270 


20,179,647 


21,929,460 


20,792,609 


26,602,311 


38,427,618 





I Besides the domestic coal aboye mentioned, foreign coal was imported to the yalue of $256,662 in 191% 
$279,788 in 1913, $106,355 in 1914, $141,480 in 1915, $155,259 in 1916, and $280,687 in 1917. 
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Value of merchandise and precious metals shipped from Alaska to the United 

States, 191S-1917, 




Ffnoal year ended lone 30— 




1013 


1014 


1015 


1016 


1017 


Fish, salmon, canned and other 


$17,066,677 

028 608 

761,346 

117,M0 

82,052 

285,224 

3,670474 

831802 


$14,210,216 
062,222 
701,611 
100,727 
127,220 
210,627 
3,876,411 
72)734 


$18,376,063 
840 706 
670,850 
100,006 
116,030 
208.427 
8,182,004 
71)400 


$18,856,625 
772,806 
572,060 
50,500 
68,675 
270,503 
26,488,288 
70)471 


$22,220,724 


Ilsh. all othei: 


1,603,938 
711,650 


Purs 


Oypsum v.^ 


62,000 
110)101 


fl^ohe, innliiding mArb^e . . . 


Olisf, Miin>ftl , , . 


297,606 


Ore,' copper 


33.098.190 


Tin . . ^ 


64lS 


•^Tngsten 


64,870 


Alloiher 


1,130,234 


1,180,308 


1,356,016 


i,7i5,646 


1,012,989 




Total 


24,014,556 


21,480,066 


27,030,470 


48,065,477 


60,135,205 




Domestic gold and sUver: 

Gold 


14,676,015 
131,012 


12,201,672 
148,446 


16,348,666 
263,606 


16,105,635 
760,062 


15,409,529 
683.824 


Silver 






Total 


14,707,027 


12,440,118 


15,612,272 


16,055,607 


16,093,353 




Foreign gold and silver: 


4,280,322 
024 


3,496,034 


4,423,622 


2,686,308 
11)270 


32.236 


Bflver 










' Total : 


4,200,246 


3,406,034 


4,423,622 


2,697,682 


3,708,621 






Grand total 


43,011,820 


37,416,218 


47,076,364 


68,618,656 


70,037,179 







Total commerce of Alaska for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917. 

Shipments of — 

Domestic merchandise from the United States to Alaska $38,427,618 

Foreign merchandise from the United States to Alaska 564,431 

Domestic merchandise from Alaska to the United States 60, 135, 205 

Foreign merchandise from Alaska to the United States 638,654 

Domestic gold and silver from the United States to Alaska 1, 698, 065 

Domestic gold and silver from Alaska to the United States 16, 093, 353 

Foreign gold and silver from Alaska to the United States 3, 708, 621 

Total ^ 121, 265, 947 

ASSESSED VALUATION AND TAXES. 

There are 16 incorporated towns in the Territory. The town of 
Juneau has a bonded indebtedness of $75,000, under a special act of 
Congress, incurred in the construction of a new school building 
which was completed early in September, 1917. Four of the towns 
did not make an assessment of taxable property or levy a tax for 
the calendar year 1916. In these cases the municipal expenses are 
defrayed exclusively from funds collected from the local liquor and 
other trade and occupational licenses, levied by the Federal Govern- 
ment and paid to the clerks of the district courts and by them turned 
over to the treasurers of the towns, as provided by law. Reports 
received from the 12 incorporated towns which caused an assessment 
of property to be made in 1916 show a total assessed valuation of 
$14,479,049, and the tax rates of these 12 towns ranged from 1 to - 
per cent, the average bein^ 1.7 per cent. There is no assessment of 
real or personal property in Alaska outside of incorporated towns, 
except in the case of incorporated school districts outside of incor- 
porated towns which, under a Territorial law, are given the power to 
levy taxes for the support of schools. The Territory raises its 
revenues largely from business and trade licenses and a tax upon 
the output of salmon canneries. The figures relating to taxable 
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property and taxes within incorporated towns are presented in the 

loF 



following table: 



Assessed valuation and rate of ta^ation^ 1916. • 



Towns. 



valuation. 



Rate of 
taxation. 



Chena 

Cordova.... 
Douglas..., 

Eagje 

Fairbanks., 
Haines...., 
Iditarod..., 

Juneau 

Ketchikan. 

Nome , 

Petersburg 

Seward 

Skagway.. 
Tanana... 

Valdez 

WrangelL. 



$030,920 

582,263 

24,012 

3,096,257 

s 

3,647,400 
1,072,050 
1 440,748 

332,560 
1,781,475 

634 786 

834,254 
202,334 



Percent^ 

2.0 
1.6 
1.5 



?i 



(0 



2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
1.4 
2.0 

2.0 
2.0 



1 No valuation made and no tax levied. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The interest of the people of Alaska in their public schools is a 
matter worthy of more than mere passing mention. The school 
system that we now have has been a matter of slow but steady de- 
velopment and the support and encouragement given it has had both 
a stimulating and sustaining effect. Public schools twenty years ago 
were practically unknown in this Territory, but so soon as a com- 
munity had the requisite number of children of school age requests 
were made for the organization of a school district and the main- 
tenance of a school therein. As a matter of fact, Alaska had no 
school law for white children until 1905, when what is known in 
Alaska as the " Nelson school law " (the work of Senator Nelson, of 
Minnesota) was enacted by Confess. Senator Nelson's part in es- 
tablishing a system of schools for white children and those of mixed 
blood leading a civilized life was a result of a personal visit to the 
Territory, and the " Nelson school law " has been the means of pro- 
viding an education for many hundreds of the children of Alaska. 

By an act of Congress approved March 3, 1917, the control of the 
white public schools of Ala^a was transferred to the Territory, and 
the Territorial legislature, session of 1917, enacted a series of laws 
relating to schools and amending the Federal law. The number of 
white children necessary for the organization of a school district and 
the establishment of a school was reduced from 20 to 10, the Federal 
law requiring a minimum of 20 white children between the ages of 
6 and 20 years. Experience having demonstrated that there were 
many communities having less than the required number of children, 
and as it was manifestly unfair to deprive any community of school 
privileges in which there were 10 children of school age, the Terri- 
torial legislature therefore amended the law so as to permit the or- 
ganization of school districts with the lesser number of pupils. As 
a result there have been a number of new schools established in dif- 
ferent parts of the Territory. 

The legislature also passed a law providing for the incorporation 
of school districts outside of incorporated towns. This law provides 
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that the district so incorporated shall levy a property tax and assume 
25 per cent of the cost of school maintenance, the balance to be paid 
from Territorial funds. Another Territorial school law provides 
that 75 per ceut of the cost of maintenance of schools in incorporated 
towns shall be paid from the Territorial treasury^ the balance to be 
assumed by the incorporated town. A substantial amount of the 
revenues of incorporated towns is now derived from saloon, trade, 
and occupation licenses, but, as stated elsewhere in this report,, a pro- 
hibitory liguor law will go into eflfect in the Territory on January 1, 
1918, and it therefore became necessary for the Territory to assume 
a part of the cost of school maintenance, thus recouping these towns 
in part for the loss of revenue thus sustained. This burden has been 
cheerfully assumed by the Territory, and the necessary appropriation 
for the maintenance of these schools was made from Territorial 
funds. The legislature also appropriated $70,000 annually for the 
maintenance of white schools outside of incorporated towns, to be 
expended for the support of such schools as may be organized under 
the new Territorial law and also to meet any deficit that may arise 
in the school section of the Alaska fund. Twenty-five per cent of the 
Alaska fund is set apart under Federal law for the maintenance of . 
schools outside of incorporated towns. 

Another act passed by the Territorial legislature, session of 1917, 
provides for the establishment of citizenship night schools and makes 
an appropriation for their maintenance, This is a step forward in 
the Americanization of the foreign-speaking population of Alaska. 
It has been found that the alien-language population is receptive to 
Americanization, and that its condition is largely due to the neglect 
of Americans who have shown little interest in their welfare. The 
idea seems to have grown up that America is simply a hunting 
OTound for Europe — a fair field for the rest of the world to hunt the 
dollar in. The immigrants have been easily led by false leaders who 
were principally interested in using them to their own advantage. 
Eevolutionary and visionary sociolo^cal doctrines have found ready 
acceptance among them. The American school is doing a good work 
with the children of these immigrants, but it is not influencing the 
elders; and it is hoped that these citizenship night schools, the first 
of the kind actually established by a special law in the United States, 
so far as known, will be the means of influencing the elders, and that 
through them they will be enabled to appreciate democratic institu- 
tions and the privileges of American citizenship before they have 
assumed the duties which such citizenship imposes. The citizenship 
night-school law is the work of Representative Chester K. Snow, of 
Ruby. 

Chapter 64, Session Laws of Alaska, also provides for the establish- 
ment of a uniform school system in Alaska and creates a Territorial 
board of education and the office of commissioner of education. 
Schools for natives do not come within the purview of the act. 
The Territorial board of education consists of the governor of the 
Territory, who is ex-officio president, and the four senior senators 
of the Territorial legislature, one from each electoral division of the 
Territory. At a meeting of the board on May 5, Lester D. Hender- 
son, of Juneau, was elected commissioner of education, and assumed 
the duties of that office on May 10. 
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NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

During the year 1916-17 schools were maintained in 40 districts 
•outside of incorporated towns. Nine new districts ^^ere organized 
•during the year, making a total of 49 school districts at the begin- 
ning of the school year 1917-18. Of the 9 new districts organized, 3 
were established under the act of January 27, 1905 (commonly 
known as the "Nelson school law"), and 6 were established under 
chapter 22, Session Laws of Alaska, 1917, which is an amendment 
to the act of 1905 and which reduces the number of white children 
necessary for the establishment of a district from 20 to 10 and 
increases from $1,000 to $1,800 the amount which may be allotted 
for the 'Construction and equipment of a schoolhouse. Of the new 
districts established 2 were in the first judicial division, 4 in the 
second, and 3 in the third. Under chapter 5, Session Laws of A4aska, 
1915, providing for the incorporation of school districts outside of 
incorporated towns, one district (Anchorage) has thus far been, 
organized. The 40 schools maintained during the year 1916-17 em- 
ployed 50 teachers and had an enrollment of 1,364, as compared with 
1.470 the previous year. The average number of pupils per school 
was 34.1, as compared with 39.73 for the 1915-16 school year; and the 
average cost of maintenance per school was $1,993.50, as compared 
with $2,114.63 for the previous year; the average cost per pupil was 
11^58.46, as compared with $53.22 the previous year. 

Statistics of white schools outside of incorporated towns for the school 

year 1916-17. 



Location. 



Afognak 

Blackburn 

Candle '. 

Charcoal Point 

Chatanika 

Chichagof 

Chitina 

Coimcil 

Craig 

Eagle River i 

Ellamar 

Fox 

-Garden Island 

. Hadley 

Hope 

Kasaan 

Kataiia ].!.!.!!!!!!!!!]!!!!!!!!]!!!!!!!!!!! 

Kenai 

Kiana 

Bjiik 

Kodiak 

Latouche 

Longwood •. 

McCarthy 

Mendenhall 

Niniichic !.!.!!^!!. !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Nushagak 

otter 

Ouzinkie 

Perseverance 

Ruby 

St. Michael 

Sanak 

Scow Bay 

Seldovia 

Sitka 

Teller , 

Thane 

Treadweli 

Unga , 

Total 



Number 

of 
teachers. 



50 



Pupils of 

school 

age. 



120 
10 
25 
20 
22 
18 
12 
18 
20 
14 
28 
22 
27 
10 
12 
20 
20 

142 
22 
20 

140 
25 
56 
14 



Cost of 
maintenance. 



13^380.00 
1,372.00 
2,673.00 
1,588.00 
1,722,00 
1,156.00 
1,418.00 
2,128.00 
1,350.00 
1,450.00 
1,300.00 
1,978.00 
1,978.00 
1,431.00 
1,355.00 
1,237.00 
1,432.00 
5,827.00 
2,436.00 
1,421.00 
4,895.00 
1,899.00 
2,703.00 
1,885.00 
766.00 
1,680.00 
1,169.00 
2,431.00 
1,300.00 
1,954.00 
2,590.00 
1,804.00 
1,948.00 
1,154.00 
1,964.00 
2,266.00 
1,802.00 
1,837.00 
2,983.00 
2,079.00 



1,364 



79,740.00 



Term 
(months). 
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SCHOOLS IN INCORPORATED TOWNS. 

In the incorjforated towns which maintain graded schools excel- 
lent work is being done, vocational education oeing a feature in a 
number of these schools. Graded schools are maintained in 15 of 
the 16 incorporated towns of the Territory, the town of Eagle having^ 
had a school during the school year 1916-17 for the first time in 
several years. Reports received from 13 of the 15 incorporated town 
schools for the school year 1916-rl7 show a total of 68 teachers em- j 
ployed, a total enrollment of 1,778, including high-school students, 
and a total daily average attendance of 1,397. The average number ! 
of pupils enrolled per school was 120.8, while the average daily | 
attendance per school was 107.4. The average cost of maintenance 
(including improvements and repairs to school buildings) per school 
was $10,510.15; the average cost per pupil enrolled was $76.84. 
.Ninety-four pupils graduated from grade schools and 15 from the 
high schools of the 13 schools from which reports were received at 
the close of the school year 1916-17. Reports from the schools in 
the towns of Iditarod and Valdez have not yet been received and no I 
data is available as to these schools. High-school courses of from 
one to four years are provided in the following towns: Douglas, 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, Nome, and Valdez, four j^ears each; 
Seward, three years; Cordova, Petersburg, and Skagway, two years; 
Tanana, one year. No high-school work is prxovided in the schools i 
of Eagle, Haines, Iditarod, and Wrangell. The following table con- 
tains itemized statistics for the 13 schools whose reports are at hand: 

i 
Statistics of white schools in incorporated towns for the school year 19J6-17. ! 



Location. 



Cftrdova 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Fairbanks.. 

Haines 

Iditarod 

Juneau 

Ketchikan.. 

Nome 

Petersburg. 

Seward 

Skagway... 

Tanana 

VaMez . . . . . 
Wrangell... 



Total. 



Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 



Total 
enroll- 
ment. 



93 

259 

8 

223 

43 



Average 
daily 

attend- 
ance. 



380 
210 
145 

91 
103 
104 

19 



100 



1,778 



60 

204 

7 

197 

40 



297 
163 
106 
64 
75 
87 
17 



80 



1,397 



Term 
(montlis). 



Grade- 
school 
grad- 
uates. 



High- 
school 
grad- 
uates. 



Ejspenditures. 



Salaries of 
teachers. 



13,466.00 

7,645.00 

700.00 

15,075.00 
1,800.00 



17,910.00 
8,200.00 
8,550.00 
2,615.00 
4,725.00 
4,850.00 
1,525.00 



3,040.00 



All other. 



12,319.00 
3,657.00 

231.00 
11,358.00 

700.00 



6,993. 
10,693. 

3,799. 

801. 

11,379. 

2,249. 

1,072. 



Total. 



$5,784.00 
11,302.00 
931.00 
26,433.00 
2,500.00 



24,903.00 
18,893.00 
12.349.00 
3; 416. 00 
16,104.00 
7,099.00 
2,597.00 



"i,'28i.'66"'"4,"32i,'00 



80, 100. 00 



56,532.00 1 136. 632. 00 



LIQUOR TRAFFIC AMONG THE NATIVES. 

Four special employees for the suppression of the liquor traffic 
among the natives of Alaska were engaged in the work during the 
year. The efforts of these special employees have been marked by a 
good degree of success, and during the past four years there has been 
a decrease in the liquor traffic among the native people. The reports 
of the special employees, which are required each month by the Gov- 
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ernor's office, show only the bare statistics and results and do not in- 
clude a great amount of what may be termed preventive work. The 
natives are learning that intoxicating liquors are their worst enemy 
and there are many among them who are earnest workers in the tem- 
perance cause, and by example and precept, they are aiding in the 
banishment of this curse of their race and of mankind. The mis- 
sionaries stationed among the natives have also been largely instru- 
mental in turning the natives from the evils of intoxicating liquors, 
and in this work they have had the earnest cooperation of the super- 
intendents and teachers of the United States Bureau of Education, 
who are in charge of the native schools in the Territory. 

However, while advancement has been made and is continuing 
steadily, the evil has been by no means entirely eradicated. There are 
still too many worthless, alleged white men who pander to the 
natives' thirst for strong liquors for pecimiary gain or for purposes 
still worse, and this class is a moral ulcer that is difficut of excision. 
Courts are sometimes inclined to too much leniency in the cases 
of confirmed violators of laws which prohibit the sale or gifts 
of intoxicants to natives. United States marshals, too, in some of 
the districts, seem to be unable or disinclined, through their deputies, 
to assist in stamping ou£ this traffic, and especially in the first judicial 
division numerous complaints to this eflFect are registered. 

With a prohibitory liquor law going into eflFect January 1, 1918, it 
may be reasonably expected that there will be a still further decrease 
in the liquor traflSc among the Indians. But it must not be expected 
that the traffic will have ceased, for no doubt considerable quantities 
of liquor will still remain in the Territory even after its sale has been 
absolutely penalized; and also it may be expected that it will be 
smuggled into the Territory to some extent. Added to this there 
will, without doubt, be a great increase in the illicit manufacture of 
liquor which, during the past four years, has practically disappeared 
except in remote localities where the natives at times distil or brew a 
very vile intoxicant known as " cold " or " sour-dough " whisky. In 
other localities it is known under the name of " hootch," and while 
the process of distilling "hootch" varies somewhat from that of 
making "sour-dough" whisky, the eflFects upon the individual are 
identical, in that frequent indulgence in either soon destroys him 
physically and mentally. 

The charges preferred against the several defendants, as a result of 
the operations of the special employee and the disposition made 
of the cases in the first judicial division, were as follows: 

FumisMng liquor to natives {prosecutions under the Federal 
statute). — Eight persons were arrested on this charge, one being 
acquitted and seven convicted upon trial in the district court. Three 
of those convicted were sentenced to the penitentiary for terms of 2 
years each, one was given a term of 21 months in the penitentiary, 
two were given 2 months each in jail, and one was given a term of 
'200 days in jail. 

Giving liquor to Indians {prosecution under the Territoricd act). — 
Thirty-nine persons were arrested on this charge, 4 were discharged 
upon hearing before United States commissioners, and 35 were con- 
victed or plead guilty, 11 were fined in sums ranging from $120 to 
$260, and 24 were given jail sentences ranging from 60 to 200 days. 
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Soliciting another to procure liquor for natives {prosecution under 
the Territorial statute), — Five persons were arrested on this charge^ 
one was dismissed and four were found guilty upon trial. Three of 
those found guilty were sentenced to two months each in jail and the 
fourth was fined $150. 

Drwnk and disorderly {prosecution in rmunicipal cou^rts), — Eight 
persons were arrested on this charge and all were convicted; two were 
sentenced to 10 days each in jail; one was aentenoed to 15 days in 
jail, and four were fined in sums ranging from $15 to $40. In the 
second judicial division three persons were arrested during the year 
for furnishing liquor to natives. One was convicted upon trial in the 
district court and given a jail sentence of six months, and the other 
two were awaiting the action of the grand jury at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The charges preferred and the disposition made of cases in the 
third judicial division were as follows: 

Furnishing liquor to natives {prosecutions under Federal stat- 
ute). — Four persons were arrested on this charge; one after being 
held to the grand jury under a cash bond of $100 left the jurisdiction 
of the court, thereby forfeiting his bail. The other three were found 
guilty on trial, two receiving jail sentences of two months each and 
one a jail sentence of six months. 

Larceny of liquors, — Three natives were arrested on this charge; 
two were found guilty upon trial, one being given a sentence of lOO 
days in jail and a fine of $50 and the other sentenced to 75 days in 
jail. The third defendant was awaiting trial at the end of the fiscal | 
year. 

Illegal manufacture of liquors, — One native was arrested on this 
charge, found guilty, and^ sentenced to 60 days in jail. 

Drunk amd disorderly {prosecution before municipal courts),— 
Two natives were found guilty on this charge, one being fined $25 
and the other $15. In addition to the cases prosecuted by the special 
officer in the third judicial division as noted above, he caused mem- 
bers of 16 firms doing business in the town of Anchorage to appear 
before the grand jury for selling cider containing 5 to 12 per cent 
alcohol. They were dismissed with a severe reprimand. This officer 
also seized the schooner Lu^^ of 309 gross tons, as it was nearing 
the port of Anchorage, and took possession of a large shipment oi 
mixed liquors, beer, and cider, which was turned over to the custody 
of the United States marshal. The owner of the schooner had pro- 
cured the liquors from San Francisco and shipped them without 
proper markings and manifest, and is being held for trial in the 
courts of California. It is claimed that these liquors were being 
smuggled into Anchorage for the use of bootleggers. The special 
officer also destroyed a large quantity of alcoholic cider found in 
the possession of a dealer at Anchorage. 

The charges preferred against the several defendants and the dis- 
position made of the cases in the fourth judicial division were as 
follows: 

Assault and battery.— Six persons were arrested and convicted on 
this charge. Two were fined $500 each and given six months in jail; 
one was given six months in jail at hard labor, one was given 30' 
days in jail, one was fined $200, and one was fined $25. 
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Simple asscmlt. — One person was arrested on this charge, but dis- 
missed upon a hearing before the commissioner. 

Disorderly conduct, — ^Seven persons were arrested on this charge, 
and all were convicted. Five were given fines of $25 and costs, and 
two were fined $5 and costs each. 

Disturbing the peace. — ^Five persons were prosecuted on this[ 
charge. One was dismissed upon hearing before a commissioner ; 
four were convicted, one being fined $50, and two were fined $25, and 
the other was fined $5 ; costs being added in each case. 

Grand larceny, — One person was arrested and convicted on this 
charge, being sentenced to a term of three years in the penitentiary. 

Petit larceny. — ^Two persons were arrested and convicted on this 
charge, one receiving a sentence of 60 days and the other a sentence 
of 90 days in jail. 

FwmisMng liquor to natives. — Six j)ersons were arrested on this 
charge, one was discharged upon hearing before the commissioner, 
two were discharged upon consideration of their cases before the 
grand jury, one was acquitted upon trial in the district court, and 
two were convicted. Of the two persons convicted one was given 
a sentence of 90 days and the other a sentence of 100 days in jail. 

Selling liquor without a license. — ^Two persons were arrested on 
this charge; one was discharged upon hearing before the commis- 
sioner, and the other was found guilty and fined $100 and sentenced 
to 60 days in jail. 

Trespass. — Three persons were arrested for trespassing upon the 
mission grounds at Tanana. They were found guilty, two being 
fined $50 each and the third fined $25 and costs. 

Vagrancy. — Four persons were arrested and convicted on this 
charge; one was fined $200 and costs, and each of the others were 
fined $250 and costs. 

CABLE AND TELEGRAPH LINES. 

There have been frequent interruptions of cable service between 
Seattle, Wash., and Alaska during the year, due to breaks in the 
cable. The frequency of such occurrences is no doubt due to the 
deterioration of the cables which were laid many years ago. The 
need of new cables is imperative and provision should be made by 
Congress to supply the need, if anything like a satisfactory service 
is to be maintained. The demands on the service have increased 
largely in recent. years^ and in order to keep pace with the growth 
of business it is necessary that the cable and land telegraph lines 
should be kept in a first-class state of efficiency. 

The cable-repair ship Bumside^ which has its home port at Bremer- 
ton, Wash., has been more actively engaged in repair work during 
the past year than for any former period since the Alaska cables were 
laid. The cable and telegraph lines are under the direction of the 
United States Signal Corps, and the personnel is usually efficient 
and the operators courteous and obliging. A further reduction in 
the cable and telegraph tolls was made during the year, and a night- 
letter service was established. 

The radio stations maintained by the^ War and Navy Departments 
continue to give excellent service, and their field or usefulness is 
widening every year. 
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COAL-MINE DEVELOPMENT. 

Development of coal mines in the Matanuska region itnd in the 
Bering River field continued during the year, the output from the 
Eska Creek mine and a mine at Moose Creek, in the Matanuska 
district, going largely to the Alaskan Engineering Commission at 
Anchorage for use in its locomotives and for manufacturing and 
domestic purposes at Anchorage and other construction points 
of the railroad. This mine was taken over by the Government dur- 
ing the past summer from the operators upon payment of a stipu- 
lated sum and is now being opened up in a comprehensive manner. 
The mine is shipping about 100 tons of coal per day to Anchorage. 
It is also expected that one or more mines will be opened in the 
Chickaloon district in the near future. Development work is now 
under way in that district under the direction of the Government. 
The Moose Creek coal mine is producing about 50 tons per day. It 
is my opinion, however, that before there will be any considerable 
mining of coal in Alaska the law providing for the leasing of coal 
lands must be amended so as to permit of more liberal regulations 
governing the granting of leases than those which have been au- 
thorized for this purpose. 

The Katalla Anthracite Coal Co. is opening a mine in the Bering 
River field, and a railroad which will be completed the present year 
is being constructed to handle the output from the mine to tidewater 
on Controller Bay. where a dock and bunkers will be erected. The 
coal being mined is located on a 160-acre tract of coal land, patent 
to which was acquired by the company last year. The coal is said 
to be of excellent quality. 

THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE. 

The volume of business transacted in the office of the governor of 
Alaska has increased enormously during the past four years. Much 
of this increase is due to the inauguration of a Territorial form of 
government in 1912, with an elective legislature of 24 members, and 
the consequent creation of a number of Territorial departments and 
boards which are charged with a variety of duties under Territorial 
laws. There has also been a large increase of strictly Federal busi- 
ness, as distinguished from Territorial, due to the growth of popu- 
lation and the development of the country along industrial and 
commercial lines. The selective-service law approved May 18, 1917, 
has imposed many strenuous duties upon tl\p office, inasmuch as the 
governor is charged with the sole administration of the law in the 
Territory, there being no adjutant general in Alaska as there is in 
the different States, and who relieve the governors of those States 
of much of the work of detail. In a country of the great size and 
peculiar geographic and other conditions such as Alaska, the diffi- 
culties 01 registration under the selective-service law are infinitely 
greater than in any of the States. Among the difficulties to be j 
overcome are the lack of adequate transportation and mail facilities 
and tte remoteness of many precincts from the capital of the Terri- 
tory, and these conditions necessitated a period of two months for 
the registration of eligibles, instead of one day, as in the States. 
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The work, however, has gone forward as satisfactorily as could be 
expected, and the exemption boards in the various registration dis- 
tricts have already assumed their duties. 

Among the duties imposed upon the governor of Alaska, apart 
from those which are of the usual routine nature, are the following : 
Ex officio superintendent of the white schools, ex officio commissioner 
of health, president of the Territorial board of education, chairman 
of the Territorial banking board, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Alaska IJioneers' Home, which also acts as a pension board 
for the granting of allpwances to aged residents of the Territory; 
chairman of the Territorial board of road commissioners, ex officio 
member of the board of fish commissioners, superintendent of the, 
board for the relief of destitution, chairman of the board for the 
supervision of school lands. Besides filling the above offices the 
governor also appoints and supervises the Alaska medical board, the 
dental board, the pharmacy board, and the boards of children's 
guardians in the respective judicial divisions, as well as the board 
of trustees of the Agricultural College and School of Mines. No 
compensation is attached to the Territorial offices. Congress makes 
an annual, and insufficient, appropriation for the salary of the 
governor's secretary, and the Territorial legislature makes an ap- 
propriation for. clerical assistance. 

In July and August of this year Hon. H. A. Meyer, assistant to 
the Secretary of the Interior, visited Alaska, the towns of Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, Seward, and Anchorage being in- 
cluded in his itinerary. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. F. A. Strong, Governor. 

The Secretary of the Interior, 

Washington^ D, C. 
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Appendix A. 
STATEMENT OF LIBRARY AND MUSEUM FUND. 

Receipts and disbursement of the Alaska Historical Library and Museum fund, 
July i, 1916, to June 30, 1917. 

RECEIPTS. 



Date. 


Received f rom— 


Title or business. 


Amount. 


1916. 
July 1 


nftiancA nn hftnd 




$10,510.63 
10.00 


^ 1 


W. B.Thomas 


Notary public 


13 


CUflord Mooers 


do . r 


10.00 


13 


John F. Coffey 


do 


10.00 


17 


Roy A. Dye .". , 


Member of bar 

Notarv Dublic . 


10.00 


20 


Victor E. Warner 


10 00 


20 


Frank H. Thomas 


do 


10.00 


31 


C.H.Clifton 


do . . 


10.00 


31 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
July,1916. 

A.V.Thoms 




101.00 


Aug. 1 

Ug 1 


Notarv Dublic . 


10. oo 




A. H.Kuettner ,.... 


do . .. 


10. do 


8 


WllUamMarthi 


do 


10.00 


9 


EdwardM.Ball 


do.. 


10.00 


11 


H.A.Day 


...do 


10.00 


16 


H. Ward Griffith 


do 


10.00 


19 


W. F. Whitely 


..do 


10.00 


21 


George Kennedy 


do - . 


10.00 


22 


George Howard' Biridi 


..do 


10.00 


25 


John P. Lindsay 


do 


10.00 


26 


F. B. Drane...r 


..do 


10.00 


26 


ReedW.Heilig 


do 


10.00 


28 


Walter W. Kranich 


do 


10.00 


29 


Stanley R. Hess 


do 


10. oo 


31 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
August, 1916. 




72.00 


Sept. 12 


Notary public 

Commissioner of deeds . 
Member of bar 


10.00 


13 


Louis Karstaedt 


5.00 


20 


Ernest Blue 


10.00 


30 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
September, 1916. 

Ernest Blue 


21.00 


Oct. 13 


Notary public 

do 


10.00 


19 


Oscar M. Anderson ., 


10.00 


20 


F.P.Wood 


do 


10.00 


23 


E. E. Silver 


... .do 


10.00 


* 24 


Guy McNaughton 


do 


10. oe 


26 


Thos. Shaugonessy 


do 


10.00 


31 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with s^al affixed for the month of 
October, 1916. 

Chas. fci. Naghel 




78.25 


Nov. 1 


Notary public 

.do 


10.00 


2 


Win. L. FursTTian 


10.00 


3 


Samuel R. vVeiss 


do 


10.00 


6 


Robert M. Jones 


Commissioner of deeds. 

Notary public 

.. .do 


5.00 


8 


JohnE. Worden 


10.00 


13 


Alberta Hanover ^ . ^ ^. a*. 


10.00 


13 


J.C.Moody 


do 


10.00 


15 


E. H. Pfaffle 


do 


10.00 


17 


M. E. Northway 


do 


10.00 


27 


Carl J. Brun 


do 


10.00 


27 


J.V.Sheldon 


do 


10.00 


30 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of C3rtificates with seal affixed for the month of 
November, 1916. 




39.00 
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Receipts and disburseynent of the Alaska Historical Library and Museum fund, 
July 1, 1916, to June 30, i9i7— <:)ontinued. 

RECEIPTS— Continued. 



Date. 


Received from— 


Title or business. 


Amount. 


1916. 
Dec. 1 


W. S. Bonnifleld 


Member of bar 

do 


$10.00 


1 


Sherman Duggan. 


10.00 


4 


John Lyons ■ 


Notarv public 


10.00 


22 


Julius Rahmstorf 


do 


10.00 


22 


Jessie M Howard 


do 


10.00 


26 


Daniel We^ste^ . . 


do 


10.00 


29 


M R. Healy . < 


do 


10.00 


29 


M.V.tattin 


do 


10.00 


31 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of eertiacates with seal affixed for the month of 
Deceml:er, 1916. 

Eleanor T. Wright 




17.00 


1917. 
Jan. 16 


Notary public 


10.00 


23 


James L. Freeb urn . 


do 


10.00 


31 


Receints from foreicm and domestic cornorations and the . 




40.00 


Feb. 1 


issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
January, 1917. 
E. H. Osborne Vaudin . 


Notary public 


10.00 


2 


A. J. Adams 


do 


10.00 


2 


Selma N . Scott 


do 


10.00 


2 


J. W. Gilson 


do 


10.00 


13 


Anthony J. Dimond . 


do 


10.00 


15 


T. J. Macom^er 


do 


10.00 


24 


Harvey M . Stackpole 


. .. do 


10.00 


28 


issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
February, 1917. 
H.J.Vinal . 




40.40 


Mar. 1 


Notary public 


10.00 


1 


Andrew Morrison Taylor - 


do 


10.00 


1 


John C. Murphy 


do 


10.00 


7 


H. W. Wilmoth 


do 


10.00 


8 


Herl ert M. Pratt . 


.do 


10.00 


13 


H.R.Moore.. 


...do 


10.00 


13 


J. L. Anders 


do 


10.00 


13 


Guy B . Erwin . 


..do 


10.00 


14 


Isaac R . Hitt 


Commissioner of deeds . 
Notary public 


5.00 


15 


Harry E . Carter ... . 


10.00 


15 


H. H. Folsom 


do 


10.00 


16 


K. L. Ste^^erg . . ... 


.do 


10.00 


31 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
March, 1917. 

J. G. Rivers 




31.00 


Apr. 2 
2 


Notary public 


10.00 


J. C. Williams 


do 


10.00 


2 


D. F. Eas:an . 


.do 


10.00 


11 


Frederick T. Furnivall 


do 


10.00 


14 


James S. Truitt. 


do 


10.00 


21 


E . P . Refl ing 


do # 


10.00 


26 


A. J. Dav 


do 


10.00 


27 


Louis '^trauss 


do 


10.00 


28 


L, A, Edwards ... . 


do 


10.00 


30 


V. P. A^ibott 


do 


10.00 


30 


Receipts from foreign and domestic cornorations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
April,1917. 

Lillian D. Hill 




2.00 


May 5 


Notary pu"'^lic 


10.00 


5 


R. R. Douse ' 


do 


10.00 


7 


John F. Henson 


do 


10.00 


8 


Accrued interest on certificate of deposit for $9,000, 1 year 

at 4 ner cent, ending Apr. 1, 1917, credited May 8, 1917. 
E.T.Wolcott 




360.00 


10 


Notary public 


10.00 


10 


Roval A . Gimnison • 


do 


10.00 


10 


R . M. Crawford 


..do 


10.00 


17 


Arthur G. Shoup 


do 


10.00 


18 


F . RlomQvist 


...do 


10.00 


18 


P. D. Blodgett 


do 


10.00 


18 


Victor .Joseph D wyer 


do 


10.00 


18 


D.B. Chare 


do 


10.00 


18 


Frank J. JTayes 


do 


10. 00 


31 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
May, 1917. 

Robert de Journel. . 




16.00 


June 1 


Notary public 

do 


10.00 


1 


E. M.Marx 


10.00 


5 


C. T. Boyles 


. ".do 


10.00 


9 


A . H. de Propper 


Commissioner of deeds. 

Notary public 

do 


5.00 


12 


Will IT. Winston 


10.00 


16 


E.L. Whittemore 


10.00 
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M'ceipts and disbursement of the Alaska Historical Library and Museum fund^ 
July i, 1916, to June 30, 1917 — Continued. 

RECEIPTS— Continued. 



Date. 


Received from— 


Title or business. 


Amount. 


1917. 
Jane 16 


Henrv F Suessdorf . 


Notary public 

do 


$10.00 


16 


Rol>ert S Braffaw sr . . 


10.00 


18 


R L Itebert . . 


do 


10.00 


18 


R V Watkins 


do 


10.00 


18 


Albert R Heilie 


do '. 


10.00 


22 


R "R Robertson 


do 


10.00 


27 


G J Lomen 


do 


10.00 


29 


George M Barry 


do 


10.00 


30 


Receipts from foreign and domestic corporations and the 
issuance of certificates with seal affixed for the month of 
June, 1917. 

Total 




15. oa 










11,383.27 









DISBURSEMENTS. 



James Wyllie 

Dispatch Publishing Co 

W. F. Skoog 

Alaska Transfer Co 

Valdez Weekly Miner 

The All-Alaska Review 

Petersburg Weekly Report 

The Dailv Alaskan 

Empire Printing Co ■ 

do 

The Daily Progressive Miner 

The Douglas Island News 

The Seward Gateway Publishing Co.. 

The Post Publishing Co 

Sheldon Jackson School Print Shop... 

The Chitina Leader... 

James Wyllie 

I^slie-Judge Co ■ 

James Wyllie 

— do 

Gunnison & Robertson 

James Wyllie 

Pacific Fisherman 

Jacob Meyer , 

Fairbanks Daily News-Mmer 

do 

Jacob Meyer 

Alaska B indery 

Daily Alaska Dispatch 

Valdez Daily Prospector , 

J. S. Morgan 

The Citizen Publishing Co 

Jacob Meyer 



Juneau Transfer Co 

Washington University State Historical Society. 

A.N. Marquis &Co 

The Wrangell Sentinel 

The National Geographic Society 

Jaco^T Meyer 

The Record Citizen 

Alaska Bindery 

Jacob Meyer 

Nome Daily Nugget 

Nome Industrial Worker 

Jacob Meyer 

D. Appleton & Co 

Jacob Meyer 

Alaska Bindery 

C.C.Nichols 

do 

Post-Intelllgencer Co 

The Times Publishing Co 

C.C.Nichols 

B y balance 



Total. 



Voucher No. 29.. 
Voucher No. 30.. 
Voucher No. 31., 
Voucher No. 32.. 
Voucher No. 33.. 
Voucher No. 34.. 
Voucher No. 35.. 
Voucher No. 36.. 
Voucher No. 37.. 
Voucher No. 88.. 
Voucher No. 39.. 
Voucher No. 40.. 
Voucher No. 41.. 
Voucher No. 42.. 
Voucher No. 43i.. 
Voucher No. 44.. 
Voucher No. 45.. 
Voucher No. 46.. 
Voucher No. 47.. 
Voucher No. 48.. 
Voucher No. 1... 
Voucher No. 2... 
Voucher No. 3... 
Voucher No. 4... 
Voucher No. 5... 
Voucher No. 6... 
Voucher No. 7... 
VoucherNo. S.- 
VoucherNo. 9... 
Voucher No. 10. . 
Voucher No. 11.. 
Voucher No. 12.. 
Voucher No. 13.. 



Voucher No. 14.. 
Voucher No. 15.. 
Voucher No. 16.. 
Voucher No. 17.. 
VoncherNo. 18.. 
Voucher No. 19.. 
Voucher No. 20.. 
Voucher No. 21.. 
Voucher No. 22.. 
Voucher No. 23.. 
Voucher No. 24.. 
Voucher No. 25.. 
Voucher No. 26.. 
Voucher No. 27.. 
Voucher No. 28.. 
Voucher No. 29.. 
Voucher No. 30.. 
Voucher No. 31.. 
Voucher No. 32.. 
Voucher No. 33.. 



125. OO 

13.65 

26.33 

3.0O 

1.50 

2.90 

1.45 

18.00 

6.65 

10.00 

8.00 

3.65 

28.16 

8.35 

.90 

13.50 

25.00 

10. OO 

26.00 

25.00 

20.00 

8.3a 

2.0O 

16.67 

30.00 

6.67 

25.00 

60.00 

9.6& 

1.50 

1.50 

10.00 

25.00 



.50 

4..0O 

5.0O 

7.50 

2.0O 

25.00* 

18.00 

35.00 

25.00 

18. OO 

34.16 

25.00 

3.0O 

16..Q0 

107.25 

la'OO 

25.00 

8:00 

9.m 

25.00) 
10; 506. 51 

11,383. 2r 
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Appendix B. 
Official Directory, 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT. 

Ootemor.— John F. A. Strong, Juneau. 
Secretary to the ^ouernor.— William W. Shorthill, Juneau. 
Ex officio secretary of Alaska. — Charles E. Davidson, Juneau. 
Delegate to Congress. — Charles A. Sulzer. 



Juneau. — Charles E. Davidson, surveyor srenpral ; Martin George, chief clerk ; 
Edward P. Kendall, chief driiftsman; Charles E. Naghel, financial and general 
clerk; Frank A. Brittain, stenographer and typewriter; William Rugg, mineral 
draftsman ; Ernest Taschek, Joseph W. Thacher, and Hiram E. Spear, draftsmen. 

United States deputy surveyors. — Asa C. Baldwin, Valdez; H. P. M. Birkin- 
bine, Haines ; A. H. Bradford, Seattle, Wash. ; H. P. Crowther, Juneau ; William 
A. Hesse, Cordova ; Charles S. Hubbell, Seattle, Wash. ; Henr>' C. Ingram, 
Fairbanks; Frank A. Metcalf, Juneau; William Muncaster, Seattle, Wash.; 
Roy D. Pickett, Taylorsville, Cal. ; Duke E. Stubbs, Aniak ; Harold H. Waller. 
Seattle, Wash.; F. J. Wettrick, F. W. Williamson. Juneau. 

United States mineral surveyors. — Asn C. Baldwin, Valdez ; H. P. M. Birkin- 
bine, Haines; A. G. Blake, Nome; A. H. Bradford. Seattle, Wash.; H. P. 
Crowther, Juneau ; William W. Elmer, Portland, Oreg. ; George O. Hallock. 
Kent, Wash.; William A. Hesse, Cordova; Charles S. Hubbell. Seattle. Wash.: 
Henry C. Ingram, Fairbanks ; Frank A. Metcalf, Juneau ; O. .ViTrian Nelson, 
Chitina; Roy D. Pickett, Taylorsville, Cal.; Irving ^IcK. Reed, Xorae: L. D. 
Ryus, Ketchikan; Dwight B. Skinner, Bellevue, Wash.; B. D. Stewart, Juneau; 
Duke E. Stubbs, Anlfk; Harold H. Wallpr, Seattle. Wash.; R. F. WTiitham, 
Olympia, Wash. ; F. J. Wettrick, Victor H. Wilhelm, F. W. WilUamsow. Juneau. 

OFFICE OF SECRETAKr OF ALASKA. 

Juneau. — Charles E. Davidson, ex officio secretarS' ; A. W. Fox, chief clerk. 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS OFFICIALS. 

Juneau. — J. F. Pugh, collector;: C D. Garfield, si^ecial deputy collector; 
M. S. Whittier, deputy collector an*! Inspector; George M. Simpfeins, depiitj' 
collector and inspector; Myrven H. Sides, stenographs and clerk. 

Ketchikan. — Milson S. Dobbs, deputy collector in charge; GeoKRe W. Wood- 
ruff, deputy collector and inspector; John L. Ahrams. deputy collector ami 
'inspector. 

M'rangell. — F. E. Bronson, deputy enllecttw In cbarge. 

iSkagtcay.— Fred J. Vandewall, deputy collector in charge; G. G. Miller 
deputy collector and Inspector. 

Sulzer.— J. D. Wynne, deputy collector in charge. 

jffome. — R. W. J. Reed, deputy collector in charge. 

St. Michael.— Kdwin R. Stivers* deputy collector in charge. 

Cordova. — George Kennedy, deputy collector in charge. 

Unalaska. — N. E. Bolshanin, deputy collector in charge. 

Eagle.— J. J. Hilliard, deputy collector in charge. 

Fortymile.— John Elden, deputy collector in charge. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. , 

Division No. 1. — Judge, Robert W. Jennings, Juneau; court stenographer* 
L. A< Green Juneau; clerk of court, J. W. Bell, Juneau; court librarian, J. F. 
Hurlev Juneau; deputy clerks, John T. Reed, Lafe E. Spray, C. Z. Denny. 
Juneau- William T. Mahoney, Ketchikan; Edward A. Rasmuson, Skag\vay. 
United States marshal, J. M. Tanner, Juneau ; chief deputy, W. W. Casey, jr.. 
Juneau- deputy United States marshals, James L. Manning, H. B. Fossas, 
Juneau- H F. Morton, Douglas; N. O. Hardy, Skagway; J. W. Combs, Haines; 
Martin Kildall, Petersburg; H. J. Wallace, Wrangell; Henry L. Bahrt, Sitka; 
C D Calhoun, Craig ; W. B. Sharpe, Ketchikan ; J. J. Egan, Teriakee. United 
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States attorney, James A. Smiser, Juneau; assistant United States attorneys, 
J. J. Reagan, Juneau ; William A. Holzheimer, Ketchikan ; clerk to United States 
attorney, Ina S. Liebhardt, Juneau. United States commissioners, Newark L. 
Burton, Juneau ; John Henson, Douglas ; William T. Mahoney, Ketchikan ; Ed- 
ward A. Rasmuson, Skagway; J. J. Kennedy, Haines; John C. Allen, Peters- 
burg; C. E. Weber, Wrangell; Charles A. Fox, Craig; TJ. S. Rush, Kasaan; 
R. W. De Armond, Sitka; AValter Ramsayer, Chatham; A. H. Kuettner, 
Killisnoo; E. W. Cragin, Tenakee; I. J. Macomber, Chichagof ; E. M. Axelson, 
Yakutat. 

DivUion No. 2. — ^Judge, John Randolph Tucker, Nome; clerk of court, Q. A. 
Adams, Nome; deputy clerks, W. C. McGuire, Carl J. Lomen, Frank C. Dean, 
F. W. Lilly, Nome. United States marshal, Emmet R. Jordan, Nome; chief 
deputy, Adrian B. Miller, Nome; deputy United States marshals, L. D. Lewis, 
Elmer Reed, Harry Pigeon, Catherine A. Anpher, Nome ; Hugh J. Lee, Fortuna 
Ledge; John Little, St. Michael; M. R. Luther, Teller; Sam C. Taylor, Council; 
Robert H. Humber, Candle ; Bernard J. O'Reilly, Kiana. United States attorney, 
F. M. Saxton, Nome ; assistant United States attorney, George B. Mundy, Nome. 
United States commissioners, James Frawley, Nome; Telbert L. Richardson, 
Barrow; George D. Campbell, Candle; John D. Flanigan, Council; John H. 
Rengstorff, Kiana; Milton L. White, Kotzebue; Martin F. Moran, Fortuna 
Ledge; Charles J. Koen, St. Michael; W. J. Worcester, Shelton; William N. 
Marx, Teller; Henry Sethmann, Haycock. 

Division No, S, — ^Judge, Fred M. Brown, Valdez; court stenographer, Isaac 
Hamburger, Valdez; clerk of court, Arthur Lang, Valdez; deputy clerks, 
Charles A. Hand, Charles H. Wilcox, John B. Miller, Valdez; Leopold David, 
Anchorage. United States marshal, F. R. Brenneman, Valdez; chief deputy, 
J. H. D. Bouse, Valdez; deputy United States marshals, A. C. Dowling, H. C. 
De Line, S. O. Casler, Valdez; C. W. Mossman, Anchorage; S. T. Brightwell, 
Cordova; W. J. Feaster, Chitina; Isaac Evans, Seward; H. R. Brown, Knik; 
Karl Armstrong, Kodiak ; Charles McCallum, Unga ; Paul Buckley, Unalaska ; 
H. J. Paulsen, Dillingham; James M. Millsap, McCarthy; A. F. Hoffman, 
Matanuska ; V. L. Sedgwick, Naknek ; J^. J. Cameron, Seldovia ; N. E. Ohlsson, 
Girdwood; H. C. Kavanaugh, Anchorage; M. H. Healey, Talkeetua. United 
States attorney, William A. Munly, Valdez; assistant United States attorney, 
Hlllard G. Bennett, Valdez. United States commissioners, George J. Love, 
Valdez ; N. E. Bolshanin, Unalaska ; L. H. French, Dillingham ; William O'Con- 
nor, McCarthy ; C. Parker Smith, Copper Center ; Edward F. Medley, Cordova ; 
Fred Phillips, Iliamna ; Charles C. Naughton, Katalla ; Leopold David, Anchor- 
age; S. Irvine Stone, Kodiak; Frank G. Ennis, Seward; William Nielsen, 
Naknek; J. L. Heron, Bethel; Charl Almy, Talkeetna; F. C. Driffield, Unga; 
Anthony McGettigan, Chisana. Justices of the peace, C. M. Barry, Chitina; 
Royden D. Chase, Anchorage; Sid S. Bettman, Knik; C. L. Magill, Kenai; 
William A. Dickey, Latouche; Ralph V. Anderson, Seldovia. 

Division No. 4. — Judge, Charles E. Bunnell, Fairbanks; court stenographer, 
E. T. Wolcott, Fairbanks ; clerk of court, J. E. Clark, Fairbanks ; deputy clerks, 
Frank B. Hall, L. F. Protzman, Fairbanks ; Asa M. Kilgore, Iditarod ; Thomas 
J. De Vane, Ruby; assistant clerks, Grace Fisher, Melvin G. Anderson, Fair- 
banks. United States marshal, Lewis T. Erwin, Fairbanks ; chief deputy, J. H. 
Miller, Fairbanks; deputy United States marshals, M. O. Carlson, H. R. TuU, 
Helen Crlswell, John C. Wood, Peter McMullen, Fairbanks; G. G. Geraghty, 
Iditarod ; C. L. Vawter, Tanana ; John B. Powers, Eagle ; T. H. Long, Ruby ; 
E. D. Heppenstall, Wiseman; J, L. Anders, Hot Springs; C. T. Spencar, Circle; 
Thomas E. Winecoff, Fort Yukon; E. H. Poppell, Chatanika; M. F. Miller, 
Brooks; James Hagan, Nenana. United States commissioners, Howard J. At- 
well, Livengood ; John Barker, Beaver City ; Wade Blaker, Fox City ; Robert E. 
Burns, Nenana ; John J. Donovan, Franklin ; Joseph C. Dehn, Tanana ; Thomas J. 
De Vane, Ruby; Wilbur F. Green, Tacotna; Asa M. Kilgore, Iditarod; A. J. 
Griffin, Richardson; Reed W. Heilig, Fairbanks; Preston J. HiUiard, Eagle; 
George W. Ledger, Rampart; Frank W. Lamb, Nulato; Vance R. McDonald, 
Long City ; William O. Young, Hot Springs ; Frank A. Reynolds, Circle ; Duke 
E. Stubbs, Aniak ; William R. Taylor, Glacier ; J. C. Moody, Ophlr ; Samuel R. 
Weiss, Chatanika ; Frank C. White, Foit Yukon ; Thomas B. Wright, Wiseman. 
United States attorney, R. F. Roth, Fairbanks; assistant United States attor- 
neys, Harry E. Pratt, Fairbanks; E. Coke Hill, Ruby; clerks to United States 
attorney, Emma Haggren, Ella Knudsen, Fairbanks. 
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UNITED STATES liAND OFFICB. 

Division No, 1, — C. B. Walker, register, Juneau; Frank A. Boyle, receiver, 
Juneau. 

Division No. 2. — p. A. Adams, ex officio register, Nome; E. R. Jordan, ex 
officio receiver, Nome. 

Division No. 3. — Included in division No. 1. 

Division No. 4. — ^J. E. Clark, ex officio register, Fairbanks; Lewis T. Erwin, 
<}X officio receiver, Fairbanks. 

Field division {headquarters, Juneau). — Chief, C. R. Arundell; special agents. 
Mason B. Lemlng, J. E. Busch, George L. Armstrong; timber cruisers, Nelson 
Brigham, Frank K. Andrews; mineral inspector, George A. Parks; clerk and 
stenographer, Roy D. Anderson. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

C. C. Georgeson, D. Sc, agronomist In charge, Sitka; H. E. Pratt, B. Sc, 
assistant in charge, Kodiak; S. H. Loyd, B. Sc, animal husbandman, Kodlak; 
M. D. Snodgrass, B. Sc, in charge, Fairbanks; W. T. White, B. Sc, assistant, 
Fairbanks; G. W. Gasser, B. Sc, assistant in charge. Rampart; Frederick E. 
Rader, B. Sc, assistant in charge, Matanuska. 

EDUCATION. 

White schools. (See Territorial boards, etc) 

Native schools. — ^P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C. ; W. T. Lopp, superintendent of education of natives of Alaska, Seattle, 
Wash.; H. C. Sinclair, supply agent; A. H. Quarles, special disbursing agent, 
Seattle, Wash. ; C. W. Ha wkes worth, superintendent southeastern district, 
Juneau; A. H. Miller, acting superintendent southwestern district. Anchorage; 
George E. Boulter, superintendent upper Yukon district, Tanana; W. H. John- 
son, superintendent western district, St. Michael ; W. C. Shields, superintendent 
northwestern district, Nome. Physicians, W. A. Borland, Nushagak; L. H. 
French, Nushagak; F. W. Lamb, Nulato; D. S. Neuman, Nome; James P. 
Mooney, Juneau; W. H. Chase, Cordova; E. C. Gross, EUamar (contract); C. 
Welch, Candle (contract) ; W. Ramsey, Council (contract). 

INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Charles C. John, field deputy, Juneau; George Hutchinson, stamp deputy, 
Fairbanks. 

IMMIGRATION SERVICE. 

William G. Strench, inspector in charge, Ketchikan ; Charles W. Durkee, jr., 
. immigrant inspector, Skagway. 

FEDERAL MINE INSPECTION. 
Sumner S. Smith, inspector in charge, Juneau. 

BUREAU OF FISHERIES. 

Ward T. Bower, agent at large; E. M. Ball, H. J. Christoffers, James E 
Lyman, assistant agents at large; E. P. Walker, inspector, Wrangell; H. C. 
Fassett, A. H. Proctor, agents and caretakers; Mr. and Mrs. George Haley, 
school-teachers, St. Paul Island ; Arnold C. Reynolds, school-teacher, St. George 
Island; William T. Miles, Henry P. Adams, physicians; G. Dallas Hanna, 
storekeeper ; C. F. Townsend, Christian L. Larson, wardens at large ; Fred E 
Gray, Shirley A. Baker, Henry C. Scudder, Charles E. Crompton, Jesse L. 
Nevill, wardens, Pribllof Islands; Edwin Wentworth, superintendent fisheries 
station, Afognak; Charles B. Grater, superintendent fisheries station. Yes Bay; 
Hans Blerd, master fisheries steamer Roosevelt; Edwin Hofstad, master fish- 
eries steamer Osprey. 

STBAMBOAT-INSPECnON SERVICE. 

George H. Whitney, inspector of hulls; Peter G. Peltret, inspector of boilers; 
George E. Mann, clerk, Juneau ; Thomas P. Deering, inspector of hulls ; Savine 
L. Craft, inspector of boilers; Jerome A. Desio, clerk, St. Michael. 
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Walter C. Dlbrell, inspector, Ketchikan ; Ralpli R. Tinkham, superintendent ; 
Walter G. Will, assistant sui)erinten(ient ; Albert B, Edmonds, chief clerk; 
William K. Spaulding, Ethel H. Rudge, clerks; Rolf Foosness, depot keeper; 
William J. Wright, mechanician; Michael Harris, foreman, Ketchikan. 

BOARD OF ALASKA ROAD COMMISSIONERS. 

W. P. Richardson, brigadier general of Infantry, president; John Zug, 
captain, Corps of Engineers, disbursing officer; W. H. Waugh, captain. Corps « 
of Engineers, engineer officer, Juneau. 

ALASKAN ENGINEERING COMMISSION. 

William C. Edes, chairman. Anchorage ; Capt. Frederick Mears, United States 
Army, Anchorage ; Thomas Riggs, jr., Nenana ; A. Christensen, manager land 
and industrial department, Anchorage. 

FOREST SERVICE. ^ 

Tongass National Forest. — R. L. Fromme, forest supervisor, Ketchikan; 
George L. Drake, deputy forest supervisor, Ketchikan; R. E. Kan Smith, 
forest examiner; J. M. Wyckoff, clerk and special fiscal agent; Marguerite B. 
Todd, clerk; C. T. Gardner, ranger, Ketchikan; James Allen, ranger, Peters- 
burg; W. H. Babbitt, ranger, Juneau; George H. Peterson, ranger, Sitka; 
J. P. Williams, ranger, Craig; George H. Canfield, assistant engineer. United 
States Geological Survey, in charge of stream gauging work in cooperation 
with forest service. 

Chugach National Forest. — R. L. Fromme, forest supervisor, Ketchikan; 
T. M. Hunt, forest supervisor, Seward; R. J. Settles, clerk, Seward; W. J. 
McDonald, ranger, Cordova ; A. L. Norgren, ranger. Anchorage ; C. A. Nettleton, 
ranger, Katalla. 

GAME WARDENS. 

Division No. 1. — Frank A. Aldrich, Juneau; Patrick Hamilton, Ketchikan; 
Charley Klontech, Sitka. 

Division No, 2. — Charles Neuhaus, Nome. 

Division No. 3. — J. A. Baughman, Seward; Peter S. Erlcksen, McCarthy; 
Aron Ericson, Anchorage ; Charles Madsen, King Cove. 

Division No, -^ — R. S. McDonald, Hjalmar Nordale, Fairbanks; Robert E. 
Steel, Eagle. 

SPECIAL EMPLOYEES FOR SUPPRESSING LIQUOR TRAFFIC AMONG NATIVES. 

J. F. McDonald, Juneau ; Thomas Gfaffney, Nome ; Joseph A. Bourke, Valdez ; 
A. E. Light, Ruby. 

OFFICIALS AND BOARDS AUTHORIZED Br TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE. 
TiaUtlTORIAL TBIL^SUST. 

Walstein G. Smith, treasurer; Juneau; Charles E. Harland, clerk, Juneau. 

MINE INSPECTION. 

William Maloney, inspector, Nome. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 

€rOv. J. F. A. Strong, ex officio commissioner of health, Juneau; assistant 
health commissioners, L. P. Dawes, division No. 1, Juneau; W. D*Arcy Chace, 
division No. 2, Nome ; W. H. Chase, division No. 3, Cordova ; J. A. Sutherland, 
division No. 4, Fairbanks. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 

Charles E. Davidson, ex officio registrar, Juneau; Plooma Crowtlier, clerk, 
Juneau. ! 

TERRITORIAL BANKING BOARD. 

Gov. J. F. A. Strong, president, Juneau; Walstein G. Smith, secretary, 
Juneau; Charles E. Davidson, Juneau. i 

\ I 

BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR PROMOTION OF UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 

* Royal A. Gunnison, Juneau ; William H. Whittlesey, Seward ; John A. Clark, 
Fairbanks. 

BOARD OF MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 

H, C. De Vighne, Juneau (temporarily absent) ; B. L. Myers, Ketchikan; 

D. S. Neuman, Nome; Curtis W. Welch, Candle; J. H. Romtg, J. M. Sloan, 
Seward ; Aline B. Bradley, H. J. McCallum, Fairbanks. 

BOARD OF DENTAL EXAMINERS. 
\ 

W. E. Zuber, president, Ketchikan; E. H. Kaser, secretary-treasurer, Juneau; 
L. W. Fromm, Nome ; O. J. Keating, Seward ; Robert R. Myers, Fairbanks.' 

BOARD OF PHARMACY. 

W. H. Seeley, president, Juneau; D. H. Christoe, secretary-treasurer, Dou?:- 
las ; William Ramsay, Council ; Joseph G. McDougall, Nome ; Edward V. Boyle, 
Cordova; William H. Caswell, Valdez; Frank H, Dunham, Ralph T. Kubon, 
Fairbanks. 

TERRITORIAL BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Gov. J. F. A. Strong, president, Juneau ; J. R. Heckman, Ketchikan; John 
Sundback, Nome; O. P. Hubbard, Valdez; O. P. Gaustad, Fairbanks. 

TERRITORIAL COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION. 

L. D. Henderson, Juneau; clerk to commissioner. Ignore Chapin, Juneau. 

TERRITORIAL ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

George B. Grigsby, Juneau; clerk to attorney general, Ruth Griffin, Juneau. 

BOARDS OF children's GUARDIANS. 

Division No, 1, Juneau. — Robert W. Jennings, United States district judge; 
J. M. Tanner, United States marshal ; Mrs. Joseph W. Thacher. 
Division No. £, Nome. — John Randolph Tucker, United States district judge; 

E. R. Jordan, United States marshal ; Mrs. Thomas Mulligan. 

Division No. 5, Valdez. — Fred M. Brown, United States district judge; F. R. 
Brenneman, United States marshal (position of woman member vacant at 
present). 

Division No. ^, Fairbanks. — Charles E. Bunnell, United States district judge; 
L. T. Erwin, United States marshal; Mrs. Luther C. Hess. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES, ALASKA PIONEERS' HOME. 

Gov. J. F. A. Strong, chairman, Juneau; C. C. Georgeson, secretary, Sitka; 
Allen Shattuck, treasurer, Juneau ; Arthur G. Shoup, superintendent of home, 
Sitka. 

BOARD FOR RELIEF OF DESTITUTION. 

Gov. J. F. A. strong, superintendent, Juneau. Advisory members: J. W. 
Bell, clerk of United States district court, Juneau; Emmet R. Jordan, United 
States marshal, Nome; F. R. Brenneman, United States marshal, Valdez; L. T. 
Erwin, United States marshal, Fairbanks. 
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TEBBITOBIAL BOARD OF BOAD COMMISSIONEBS. 

Gov. J. F. A. Strong, chairman ; Charles E. Davidson, secretary ; Walstein G. 
Smith, member, Juneau. 

DIVISIONAL BOABD8 OF BOAD COMMISSIONEBS. 

Division No. 1. — ^Ed. C. Hurlbutt, commissioner, Juneau; assistants, H. T. 
Tripp, T. E. P. Keegan, Juneau. 

Division No. 2. — ^John A. Wilson, commissioner, Nome; assistants, A. D. 
Poteet, Nome; E. H. Pfaffle, Council. 

Division No. S. — James E. Wilson, commissioner, Valdez; assistants, George 
H. Merrlfield, Valdez; A. A. Shonbeck, Anchorage. 

Division No. 4. — H. H. Ross, commissioner, Fairbanks ; assistants, J. E. Riley, 
Iditarod; William O. Robertson, Ruby. 

TEBBITOBIAL BOABD OF FISH COMMISSIONEBS. 

B. M. Behrends, Juneau; John R. Beegle, Ketchikan; W. H. Spauldlng, 
Hawk Inlet. 

BOABD OF BE6ENTS, AGBICULTUBAL COLLEGE AND SCHOOL OF MINES. 

Division No. 1. — ^L. S. Keller, Skagway. 
Division No. 2. — Phil Ernst, Nome. 
Division No. S. — ^L. F. Shaw, Anchorage. 

Division No. ^.— Mrs. L. C. Hess, A. R. Helllg, R. C. Wood, H. B. Parkin, 
A. C. Nordale, Fairbanks. 



Appendix C. 
Imports and Exports. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS FOR THE CALENDAR 

TEAR 1916. 

United States Ci^stoms Service, 

Office of the Collector, 
Port of JuneaUj Alaska, February 15, 1911. 

A marked advance In the commercial and Industrial progress of the Territory 
is shown in this report of commerce and customs for the calendar year 1916» 
the total commerce having reached the unprecedented value of nearly $120.- 
000,000. Greater production from natural resources is the chief element of 
Increase, although prevailing higher prices of the principal product commodi- 
ties and receipts of merchandise from the United States, likewise affected, 
enter largely Into the cause. 

The Importance of the different sections of the Territory covered by the 
judicial divisions has changed in the year. The southern section, or third divi- 
sion, owing to the greatly increased production of Its copper mines and 
fisheries as well as larger receipts of merchandise from the United States 
Incident to railroad construction and resulting settlement and development 
of the adjacent country, takes first place. An increase in production and trade 
occurred in each of the other divisions, the most Important being in the first 

The gain in imports of merchandise from foreign ports is due to resumption 
of copper ore shipments from the Yukon Territory through Skagway to British 
Columbia, the Increased exports by the exportation of ore from the copper 
mines in the first division to the same destination. 

In the table below the items " Imports and exports of foreign gold and silver " 
and a considerable portion of the " Exports, foreign " are in transit commerce 
^nd do not ^ter into the actual trade of the Territory. 
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Commerce of Alaska, 



IMPORTS. 

Merchandise from the 
United States 

Merchandise from for- 
eie^i ports 

Gold and silver from for- 
eign ports 

Total imports 

EXPORTS. 

Merchandise to the 
United States , 

Merchandise and gold 
and silver to foreign 
ports 

Domestic gold and silver 
to the united States. . . 

Foreign gold and silver 
to tne United States. . . 

Total exports 

Grand total of imports 
and exports 



$17, 431, 588 $15, 169, 149 $21, 902, 761 $21, 689, 690{$21, 610, 860 $23, 29S, 168 $30, 834, 793^^ 
669,614 519,221 925,034 751,173 662,994 500,519 1,544,18? 
3,453,709 3,520,170 3,840,546 .4,320,985 3,578,090 4,223,«0O 2,936,0: 



Calendar years. 



1910 



1911 



21,554,911j 19,208,540 



13,699,594 

1,119,919 
15,195,954 
3,441,834 



33,457,301 



56,012,212 



19,318,859 

1,174,393 
14,699,694 
3,353,361 



38,546,307 



57,754,847 



1912 



26,758,341 



24,793,886 

1,636,780 
16,031,705 
3, 704, 173 



40,166,544 



72,924,885 



1913 



26,761,848 



22,252,942 

1,248,878 
12,959,266 
4,306,591 



40,767,677 



67,629,525 



1914 



25,849,944 



25,427,873 

1,*047, 746 
14,729,906 



1915 



1,017,307 



34,246,272 

1,226,120 
16,090,411 



3,450,4001 3,296,012 



44,655,924 64,856,815 



70,506,868 



82,874,122 



1916 



35, 314, m 



62,507,811 

1,873,01J 
16,332,117 
3,909,5(» 



84.622,450 



119,937,44a 



During the year several large shipments of supplies, construction materiaK 
and operating appliances were received by the Government railroad regard- 
ing which no definite information was received at this office and the value of 
the same is not obtainable. Could it have been added to the imports the total 
commerce would be materially increased. 

Within the past year the balance of trade in favor of the Territory has 
increased from $27,000,000 to $50,000,000 and the value of its products from 
$50,000,000 to $79,000,000. 

A compilation of estimates covering the shipments of Alaskan products from 
the year 1868 to 1903, and authentic reports of this office from the latter to the 
present year inclusive presents the following result: 

Sea and fur products. , $323, 042, 290 

Mines and minerals 345, 752, 111 

Total _._-; 668, 794, 401 

In the following table important gains will be noted in all the items except 
antimony ore, gypsum, and marble. A new item of production, tungsten, ap- 
pears in the table and it is expected that the output of this metal will increase. 
The fur products of the Pribilof Islands and the shipment of other furs by 
mail are largely responsible for the increase in this item. These shipments 
were not included in the table last year. A new feature in this table is the 
quantity of the shipments of the important commodities. 

Substantial gains will be observed in customs business, number and tonnage 
of vessels engaged both in the foreign and domestic trade, as shown in the 
respective tables. 

An interesting addition to this report is the extension of the comparative 
tables of imports and exports, and shipments of Alaskan products to include- 
the period from the year 1903 to 1916, inclusive. 
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Value of domestic merchandise and gold and silver shipped from Alaska to the 

United States. 



Articles. 



Antimony ore, 

lbs 

Copper ore.. lbs.. 
Pisli: 

Salmon.caimed, 
lbs 

Salmon, other. . 

All other.. lbs.. 
Pish fertilizers, 



Fish and whale 
oil galls.. 

Furs 

Oypsum.-.tons.. 

Lead ore lbs.. 

Marble 

Tin ore lbs.. 

Tmigsten ore, 
lbs 

All other mer- 
chandise 

■Gold and silver i . 

Total 



1913 



Quantity. Value. 



24,498,118 



$3,765,132 



177,449,298 



26,981,932 

3,837,120 

673,757 

25," 875 



261,950 



13,349,438 
1,074,483 
1,092,274 

53,657 

243,096 
472,633 
129,375 



198,691,79517,906,215 
750,612 



92,588 
72,734 



1,188,914 
12,959,266 



.34,693,590 



1914 



Quantity. ; Value. 



25,261,88813,365,34^ 



21,134,514 
3,234,500 
1,015,195 

23,"6i5 



270,800 



908,921 

51,463 

310,344 
610,401 
107,347 



1915 



Quantity. Value. 



2,288,304 
69,366,106 



210,110,632 



$189,345 
12,354,163 



17,892,377 
604,271 
17,029,756 837,364 



1,565,760 
756,897 



119,796 
71,400 



16,450 
619, 766 



413,710 



1,226,132 
14,729,905 



20,895 

300,332 
411,411 
65,800 
31,476 
104,888 
79,471 



1,353,479 
16,090,411 



1916 



Quantity. Value. 



1,729,177 



135,289,21935,634,039 



237,764,310 

i9,'986,'436 

1,910,880 

897,694 



$179,635 



13,275 
1,281,291 



229,129 
68,620 



21,538,113 

987,695 

1,279,306 

26,466 

349,470 
919,998 
55,100 
79,762 
29,437 
110,333 

54,870 

1,576,418 
16,332,117 



40,157,778 !60,3a6,6 



79,061,768 



* Gold and sUver shipped to the United States, 



Judicial divisions. 

First..] 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 



1910 



1911 



1912 



1913 



1914 



1916 



1916 






$3,262,083 $3,730,264 



3,699,674 

317,872 

7,916,326 



-- 



3,246,498 

404,861 

7,318,071 



$4,040,858 

3,138,881 

734,507 

8,117,459 



$3,586,164 

2,239,057 

592,008 

6,642,037 



$4,177,069 
2,602,273 
1,491,248 
6,399,315 



$5,360,209 
2,796,952 
1,649,453 
6,293,797 



$6,638,387 
3,035,631 
1,523,206 
6,134,893 



15,195,954 14,699,694 



16,031,705 



12,959,266 



14,729,905 il6,090,411 il6,332,117 



The following t«ble of passenger movement for six years Indicates the travel 
by regularly established routes to and from the District and the Yukon Terri- 
tory. Tourists and cannery employees bound for remote places are not included. 

The Eagle and Dawson movement shows the local frontier travel, which must 
not be considered with the general account, as the greater number of these 
passengers arrived at or departed from Ketchikan or St. Michael and have been 
accounted for In their returns. 





1911 


1 
1912 ; 1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Arrivals from the United States and British 
Columbia: 
Southeastern, southern, and western Alaska. 
Nome, St. Michael, and Bering Sea 


19,924 
2,203 


20,646 
2,067 


21,963 
1,795 


23,822 
1,491 


25,548 
1,456 


27,528 
1,078 






Totak 


22,127 


22,712 23,758 


25,313 


27,003 


28,606 




Departures to the United States and British 
Columbia: 
Southeastern, southern, and western Alaska. . 
Nome, St. Michael, and Bering Sea 


17,525 
3,741 


i 

18,502 21,376 
3,375 2,974 


22,646 
1,893 


19,793 
1,614 


25,426 
1,433 




Total 


21,266 


21,877 24,350 


24,538 


21,407 


26,869 




Arrivals at Eagle from Dawson, Yukon Territory.. 
Departures from Eagle to Dawson, Yukon Terri- 
tory 


1,107 
808 


594 1 914 
935 1,448 


785 
1,102 


1,066 
873 


1,182 
727 






Total 


1,916 


1,629 2.362 


1,887 


1,939 


1,909 
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Comparatit'e statement of imports and exports for 14 years. 



1903 $44, 878, 222 

1904 53, 417, 799 

1905 54, 116. 582 

1906 63, 488, 294 

1907 48, 280, 512 

1908 53, 776, 804 

1909 58, 923, 143 



1910_ 
1911- 
1912- 
1913- 
1914_ 
1915- 
1916- 



155, 
57, 

72, 
67, 
70, 
82. 

iia 



000,337 
754, 847 
924.885. 
529, 52.") 
505,868. 
874, 122 
937.44a 



Comparative Statement of Alaskan products shipped from Alaska to the United 

States for 14 years. 



1903 $15, 928, 217 

1904 19, 655, 911 

1905 22, 065, 733 

1906 J 30, 759, 159 

1907 27, 682, 263 

1908 30, 299, 788 

1909 31, 686, 112 



1910 $28, 6(>(», 271> 

1911 33, 856, 264 

1912 40, 354, 178 

1913 34, 693, m} 

1914 40, 157, 77S 

1915 ^ 50, 335. 68?> 

1916 79, 051, 75Ji 



Comparative statement showing value of merchandise shipped from the United 
States to the different divisions of Alaska. 



Divisions. 



1912 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



Southeastern. 

Southern 

Bering Sea... 
Yukon River 

Total.. 



$9,709,224 
4,321.689 
4,168,934 
3,732,914 



19,725,472 
3,979.178 
4,200,520 
3,784,520 



$11,075,532 
4,039,705 
3,516,983 
2.978,640 



$10,329,411 
6,313,086 
3.946,582 
2.704.089 



$13,589,867 
9; 283, 73a 
4,105,999 
3,855.197 



21.992,761 



21,589,690 



21,610,860 



23,293,168 30.834.79^ 



The tables following give the value of merchandise shipped to Alaska from 
the United States for the year 1916, segregated as to place of consignment, with 
comparative statements for 5 years, and customs transactions for 11 years. 

Value of merchandise shipped from the United States to southeastern Alaska. 



Auk Bay 

Burnett Inlet 

Cape Edwards... 

Chatham 

Chichagof 

Chilkoot 

Chomley 

Craig 

Douglas 

Doyhof. 

Dupont 

Dundas 

Excursion Inlet. 

Funter Bay 

Oambier Bay.... 

George Inlet 

Glacier Bay 

Gypsum 

Hadley 



Hawk Inlet 

Heceta 

Hidden Inlet 

Hoonah 

Hunters Bay 

Hydabur g 

Idaho Inlet 

Jualln 

Juilteau 3, 

Kake 

Karheen 



Ketchikan 1, 

Killisnoo 

Klawock 

Lake Bay 

Loring 



$13,566 
46,616 
83,397 
40,396 
19,973 

111,213 

154,783 
90,599 

565,181 
22,103 

237,470 
95,789 
98,095 

128,471 
35,953 
25,728 
48,240 
8,060 
65,504 

228,607 

138,997 
28,643 
32,416 

155,013 
43,248 
10,652 
4,694 
24,628 

627,545 

142,240 
58,400 

118,797 

935,603 
33,254 
55,219 
37,766 

160,643 



Metlakatla 

Moira Sound 

Mount Andrew... 

Nakat Inlet 

Noyes Island 

Petersburg 

Point Armstrong. 
Point Conclusion. 

Point Ellis 

Point Walter 

Point Warde 

Quadra 

Roe Point 

Rose Inlet: 

Saginaw Bay 

Santa Ana 

Shakan 

Sitka 

Skagway 

Skowl Arm 

Sulzer 

Taku Harbor 

Tee Harbor 

Tenakee 

Thane 

Thomas Bay 

Tokeen 

Treadwell 

Tyee 

Union Bay 

Ward Cove 

Waterfall 

Windham Bay... 

Wrangell 

Yes Bay 



$28,691 
29,721 
13,586 
27,378 
13,847 

435,99? 
26,387 
19,282 
73. 76? 
69,775 
45,740 
83,532 
96,486 
66,998 
8,505 
33,730 
62,143 

165,572 

423,274 
34,006 
39,191 

100,747 
74,337 
86,985 

650,139 
6,347 
26,391 
,332,303 
15,021 
38,016 
5,295 
98,264 
11,237 

518,880 

120,725 



Total 13,589,867 
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Comparative statement of principal places in southeastern Alaska. 



Name. 



1912 



1918 



1014 



1016 



1016 



Douglas 

Hames.. 

Juneau and Thane, 

Ketchikan 

Loi 
Peters! 

Bitka 

Bkagway 

Tieadwell 

WrangeU 

All other places. 

Total 



1484,708 

848.206 

1,417,010 

1,464,783 

142,307 

333,379 

143,654 

709,629 

890,453 

626,727 

3,302,479 



8478,001 
200,804 

8,3i0,681 

1,260,878 
120,521 
341,170 
218,101 
369,799 

1,024,027 
419,761 

1,975,739 



$406,432 
274,273 

4,017,710 

1,648,228 
126,666 
246,666 
167,461 
390,661 

1,002,372 
366,668 

2,450,736 



$480,760 
214,706 

3,607,231 

1,100,888 
100,682 
242,076 
142,376 
471,388 

1,002,031 
360,446 

2,607,038 



0,760,224 



0,726,472 



11,076,632 



10,320,411 



$665,181 

228,607 

4,277,684 

1,036,603 

1^643 

t002 
672 
428,274 

1,832, afoa 

518,880 
3,656,128 



13,580,867 



Value of merchandise shipped from the United States to southern Alaska from^ 
Yakutat to Unalaska and Dutch Harhor, 



Abercrombie $36,293 

Afognak 13,738 

Akutan 45,334 

AUtak 46,778 

Anchorage 2,609,703 

Chignik ^ 217,260 

Chitfaa ;67,362 

Cold Bay 5,093 

Cooks Inlet 69,727 

Copper Center 3,314 

Cordova 1,923,001 

Dutch Harbor 63,875 

EUamar 91,223 

FidalgoBay 7,218 

FortLlscum 31,983 

Rope 15,302 

IMamna 3,390 

Karluk 47,951 

Katalla 88,782 

^nai 176,758 

Kennicott 412,088 

King Cove 114,609 

Knik 164,563 

Kodlak 103,067 

Latouche 503,543 



Matanuska $6,018 

McCarthy 117,810 

McDougal 11,112 

Orca 82,610 

Ouiinkie 2,004 

Pavlof 6,238 

Pirate Cove 29,480 

Pohit Graham 87,124 

Point Wells 21,48) 

Sanak 9,640 

Sand Point 17,039 

Seldovia i 175,768 

Seward 855,661 

Shushana 20,599 

Strelna 12,465 

Sunrise 5,836 

Susitna 27,925 

Unalaska 61,424 

Unga 64,927 

Uyak 53,325 

Valder 538,771 

Yakutat 136,344 

Total 9,283,730 



Comparative statement of principal places in southern Alaska. 



Name. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1916 


1916 


Chignik. . . 


$488,681 

106, 740 

888,155 

42 584 

178,151 

71,412 

123,586 

83,716 

69,066 

278,061 

• 87,968 

563,609 

1,339,971 


$277,339 
100,553 
832,067 

86,453 
130,763 

47,861 
111,488 
106,323 

69,088 

231,704 

104,019 

716,944 

1.154,674 


$150,294 

130,273 

783,834 

88,351 

77,823 

24,062 

125,841 

217,958 

70,369 

315,296 

60.392 

670, 710 

1,436,074 


$185,499 
95,267 

963,762 
72,954 
62,974 
35,740 
92,438 

223,220 
92,167 

627,257 
74,062 

434,954 
3,352,792 


$217,260 


Chitina 


167,362 


Cordova 


1,923,001 
91,223 


EUamar. 


Karluk 


47,951 

88,782 


Katalla 


Kodiak 


103,067 


Latouche 


603,543 


Orca 


82,610 


Beward 


855,561 


tlyak 


53,325 


videzf;::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::;: 


538, 771 


A^U other places : 


5, 411, 274 






Total 


4,321,689 


3,979,178 


4,039,705 


6,313,086 


9,283,730 
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Value of mefxhandise shipped from the Umied States to all places on Bering 
Sea and Arctic Ocean except 8t. Michael, 



Akiak $33,273 

Bethel 120,021 

Bonanza 10, 667 

Bristol Bay 777,199 



Candle. 

Council. 

Deering. 

Dickson 

DiUf 



20,340 

46,719 

22,110 

6,837 

3,111 

43,879 

94,520 

74,694 

2,393 

2,790 

7,901 



Oolovin 

Herendeen Bay 

Igloo 

Keewalik 

Kiana 

Koggiung.' 132;S24 

KotMbue 27,405 

Kvichak 107,724 

McGrath 17,610 

Naknek 276,682 

Nelson Lagoon 69,935 



Nome $1,049,245 

Nushagak..... 651,606 

Oscarville 7,461 

PortHelden 10,142 

PortMoUer 291,759 

Point Barrow 13,281 

Pribilof Islands.. 36,517 

Quinhagak 9,680 

Slnuk 1,471 

Solomon 13, 288 

Tacotna 60, 917 

Taylor 2, 376 

Teller 26,666 



Ugashik., 
Unalakleet... 
Wainwright . . 

Wales 

Wood River. . 
York 



2,976 
11,580 
2,413 
1,272 
9,868 
5,147 



/Total 4,105,9 



Comparative statement of principal places, Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean. 



Name. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Bristol Bay 


$1,820,829 
68,346 
90,891 
77,010 
63,870 
1,279,396 
65,877 
702, 715 


$1,774,890 

70,925 

66,967 

109, 759 

220,208 

1,223,599 

41,232 

692,940 


$1,227,787 
46,799 
37,445 
76,024 


$1,455,634 
37,802 
29,713 
69,379 


$777, 199 
20,340 


Candle 


Deering 


22,110 
94,520 


Golovin 


Kvichak 


107, 724 


Nome 


926,808 

60,803 

1,141,317 


1,110,345 

55,269 

1,188,440 


1,049,245 


Teller and Port Clarence 


26^666 


All other places .» 


2,008,195 




Total 


4,168,934 


4,200,520 


3,516,983 


3,946,582 


4,105,999 





Value of merchandise shipped from the United States to St, Michael and the 

Yukon Basin. 



Alatna 

Andreofsky.. 

Anvlk 

Beaver 

Bettles 

Brooks 

Chatanika. . . 

€hena 

Circle 

Dikeman 

Eagle 

Esther.. 



$4,204 

3,149 

12,248 

3,995 

96,282 

5,180 

15,829 

18,110 

49,337 

26,818 

43,971 

4,103 

Fairbanks 1,644,133 

Flat 27,390 

Pox 3,693 

Fort Yukon 43,137 

Holikachuk 3,802 

Holy Cross 45,266 

Hot Springs 153,116 

Hughes 6,814 

Iditarod 371,784 

Innoko 3,870 

Kaltag 3,622 



Koyukuk $6,807 

Long 19,561 

Louden 3,227 

Marshall 98,864 

Minto 3,330 

Mountain Village 1,867 

Nenana 236,313 

Nulato 13,598 

Ophir 7,975 

Old Hamilton 7,684 

Rampart 24,050 

Ruby 370,469 

Russian Mission 9,457 

Stevens Village 6,147 

St. Michael 287,807 

Tanana 220,112 

Terminal 15,273 

Tofty 4,374 

Tolovana 25,242 

Woodchopper 6, 719 

Yokokaket 2,678 

Total 3,865,197 



Comparative statement of principal places in Yukon district. 



Name. 



1912 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



€hena 

Eagle 

Fairbanks 

Hot Springs.... 

Iditarod 

Ruby 

St. Michael 

Tanana 

All other places. 

Total 



$169,217 

47,687 

1,391,025 

67,032 

286,770 

201,444 

989,968 

213,609 

376,262 



$101,788 
33,364 
1,280,506 
116,490 
482,189 
289,750 
854,373 
241,317 
385,743 



$14,984 
66,142 
1,304,666 
158,308 
323,343 
169,262 
387,492 
199,716 
366,837 



$4,817 
36,667 
1,103,802 
128,084 
219,047 
209,776 
640,246 
171,806 
289,846 



$18,110 
43,971 
1,644,133 
153,116 
371,784 
370,469 
287,807 
220,112 
845,606 



3,732,914 



3,784,620 I 2,978,640 



2,704,089 



3,866,197 
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Statement of nmnher and tonnage of vessels entered and cleared for the years 

1915 and 1916, 

DOMESTIC TRADE. 





1915 


1916 


Port. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 


Entered. 


Cleared. 




Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage. 


Num- 
ber. 


Tonnage, 


Ketchikan 


709 
6 
17 
2 
4 

22 
13 
11 
8 


403,080 
5,770 

31,898 
1,854 
5,064 

35,315 
6,490 

16.876 
5,967 


721 
4 

14 
2 
2 
18 
18 
24 
14 


399,337 
2,011 

23,666 
2,976 
1,593 

31,881 
8,705 

36,980 
8,264 


927 
8 
31 
4 
6 
19 
11 
28 
17 


448,609 

2,207 

29,590 

2,737 

10,868 

39,447 

7,203 

43,982 

12,174 


1,120 

10 

36 

12 

4 

16 
21 
46 
25 


423,722 


Wrangell 


2,19» 


Jnnf^Aii. . -- -. 


26,643 




6,200 


St. Michael 


6,4^9 


Nome 


. 30,811 
11,614 




Ck)rdova 


77,625 


Sulzer 


23,528 






Total 


792 


512,314 


817 


515,413 


1,051 


596,817 


1,290 


608,778 







FOREIGN TRADE. 



Ketchikan 


499 
35 

1 

1 

45 


210,654 

1,564 

i;495 

448 

18,674 


475 

36 

2 


194,692 

4,515 
879 


742 

39 

4 


321,136 
1,450 
2,614 


418 
37 

4 
15 
48 

1 
10 


283,130 


Wrangell 


1,879 


Juneau r 


1,118 


Ska^wav 


12,553 


E^ .:::::::::::::::::::::::: 


47 


20,201 


56 


23,036 


19,979 

448 


StTMichael 


Nome 


13 
1 


5,045 
298 


is 

2 


1,593 
301 


13 
3 
3 
6 


5,586 
1,881 
1,723 

84 


1,614 


Unalaska 




Cordova 






Sulzer 


7 


81 


8 


441 


6 


79 






Total .* 


602 


238,259 


585 


222,622 


866 


357,509 


539 


320,800 







Recapitulation of customs business, hy ports, for the year ended Dec, 31, 1916, 





Vessels entered. 


Vessels cleared. 


Entries 
taken. 


Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 


Total 
vessels 
entered. 


Total 


Port. 


Foreign. 


Coast, 
wise. 


Foreign. 


Coast- 
wise. 


vessels 
cleared. 


KfttfihiV^Tl 


742 

39 

4 


927 

8 
31 

4 


418 

37 

4 

15 

48 
1 
10 


1,120 
10 
36 
12 


166 
209 
226 
868 
130 


204 

84 

174 

2 


36 
4 

56 
6 
32 
14 
31 
23 


1,538 

47 


Wrangell 


J^inmuil.. ,,,, 


40 


Skaewav 


27 


E^fc.!!::::::::::::: 


56 


48 


StTMlchaeL 


6 
19 
11 
28 
17 


4 

16 
21 
46 
25 




6 


Nome 


18 
3 
3 
6 


31 
3 
2 


71 
20 

7 
19 


26 


TJnaiaRka. 


21 


Cordova 




46 


Sulzer 


6 


31 


T^'ortymile 


44 




















Total 


866 


1,061 


639 


1,290 


1,669 


681 


1,917 


1,82» 
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Comparative statement of customs business for the district, 1906-1916. 





Vessels entered. 


Vessels Cleared. 


Entries 
taken. 


Vessels 
docu- 
mented. 


Total 
vessels 
entered. 


Total 


Yean. 


Foreign. 


Coast- 
wise. 


Foreign. 


Coast- 
wise. 


vessels 
cleared. 


1906 


338 
341 
280 
318 
393 
367 
318 
365 
378 
•602 
866 


436 
445 
410 
418 
451 
514 
770 
812 
805 
792 
1,051 


304 
303 
197 
262 
366 
331 
282 
327 
349 
585 
639 


426 
426 
406 
414 
419 
495 
643 
770 
810 
817 
1,290 


1,996 
1,636 
1,113 
1,104 
1,190 
1,200 
1,292 
1,318 
1,089 
1,129 
1,669 


305 
378 
152 
176 
190 
276 
349 
580 
576 
587 
581 


824 

796 

690 

736 

844 

681 

1,088 

1177 

1,183 

1,394 

1,917 


730 


1907 


729 


1908 


603 


1909 


676 


1910 


785 


1911 


826 


1912 


925 


1913 


1,090 


1914 


1159 


1915 


1.408 


1916 


i;829 





Appendix D. 
Newspapers in Alaska. 



Anchorage : 

Anchorage Times (daily and 
weekly). 

Anchorage Railroad Record 
(weekly). 

Anchorage Democrat (weekly). 
Chltlna : 

The Chltina Leader (weekly). 
Cordova : 

The Alaska Times (daily and 
weekly). 
Douglas : 

Douglas Island News (weekly). 
Fairbanks : 

The Alaska Citizen (daily and 
weekly). 

The Churchman (quarterly). 

The Fairbanks Daily News-Miner. 
Juneau : 

The Alaska Daily Empire. 

Daily Alaska Dispatch. 

Alaska (monthly). 

All- Alaska Review (monthly). 
Ketchikan : 

Ketchikan Progressive - Miner 
(daily and weekly). 



Kodiak : 

Orphanage News Letter ( monthly ) . 
Nenana : 

Nenana News (weekly). 
Nome: 

The Nome Daily Nugget. 

Nome Industrial worker (daily). 

The Eskimo (monthly). 
Petersburg : 

The Report (weekly). 
Ruby: 

The Record-Citizen (weekly). 
Seward : 

The Seward Gateway (daily). 

The Alaska Weekly Post. 
Skagway : 

The Daily Alaskan. 
Sitka : 

The Verstovian (monthly). 
Unalakleet : 

Northern Light (monthly). 
Valdez : 

The Daily Prospector. 

The Valdez Miner. 
Wrangell : 

The Wrangell Sentinel (weekly). 



Appendix E. 
Incorporated Towns. 



Name. 


Date of 
incorpo- 
ration. 


Mayor. 


iJame. 


Date of 
incorpo- 
ration. 


Mayor. 


Chena 


1904 
1909 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1910 
1911 
1900 


Charles A. Showers. 
W. H. Chase. 
E. E. Smith. 
Charles Ott. 
Henry T. Ray. 
Samuel Nixon. 
Paul La Plant. 
Emery Valentine. 


Ketchikan 

Nome 


1906 
1901 
1910 
1912 
1908 
1912 
1901 
1903 


M. J. Heneghan. 


Cordova.. . 


G. J. Lomen. 




Petersburg 

Seward 


Jacob Otness. 


Saele 


Saihuel McDonald. 


F^hftTiVs- 


Skagway 


Howard Ashley. 


Haines 


TanaTift.... 


B.B.Mozee. 


Iditarod 


Valdez 


James H. Patterson. 


Juneau 


Wrangell 


F. Matheson. 
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Appendix F. 

Laws Belating to Alaska Passed at the Second Session of the Sixty-fourth 
Qongrress and First Session of the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

[ExcEBPi' FBOM Private — ^No. 45 — 64th Conobess.] 

[S. 3929.] 

AN ACT Validating certain applications for and entires of public lands. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That the entries hereinafter named be, and 
the same are hereby, validated, and the Secretary of the Interior authorized 
to issue patents thereon upon the submission of satisfactory proof of compli- 
ance with the laws under which such entries were allowed : 

* * * * ■ * « * * 

Homestead application, Fairbanks, Alaska, numbered naught three hundred 
and ninety-two, filed by George Kolde, on February twenty-fourth, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen, for lot twelve, section ten, lots one and six, section fifteen, 
and the south half of the northwest quarter, section fourteen, township one 
south, range one west, Fairbanks meridian. 

******* 

Sec. 5. That the homestead claim of John Kehoe for unsurveyed lands near 
Tanana, Alaska, for which he recorded a location notice August fifth, nineteen 
hundred and eight, be, and the same is hereby, validated. 

Approved, June 28, 1916. 

[Public — ^No. 308 — 64th CJongbess.] 
[S. 7968.] 

AN ACT To prohibit the manufacture or sale of alcoholic liquors in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That on and after the firstJ day of January, 
anno Domini nineteen hundred and eighteen, it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, house, association, firm, company, club, or corporation, his, its, or their 
agents, officers, clerks, or servants, to manufacture, sell, give, or otherwise dis- 
pose of any intoxicating liquor or alcohol of any kind in the Territory of Alaska, 
or to have in his or its possession or to transport any intoxicating liquor or 
alcohol In the Territory of Alaska unless the same was procured and is so 
possessed and transported as hereinafter provided. 

Whenever the term " liquor," " intoxicating liquor," or " Intoxicating liquors " 
is used in this act it shall be deemed to include whisky, brandy, rum, gin, wine, 
ale, porter, beer, cordials, hard or fermented cider, alcoholic bitters, ethyl alco- 
hol, and all malt liquors, including all alcoholic compounds classed by the 
United States Internal Revenue Bureau as "compound liquors": Provided, 
That this act shall not apply to methyl or wood alcohol. 

That any person or persons, or any house, company, association, club, or cor- 
poration, his. Its, or their agents, officers, clerks, or servants, who shall, directly 
or indirectly, violate the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
shall be imprisoned for a period of not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and Imprisonment. 

Sec. 2. That before a pharmacist shall be authorized to transport pure alcohol 
for scientific, artistic, or mechanical purposes or for compounding or preparing 
medicines, as provided by this act, he shall procure a permit for that purpose 
from the judge of the district court In the division where the applicant resides. 

Sec. 3. That to procure such permit a pharmacist shall make and file with the 
clerk of the said district court a statement in writing, under oath, stating that 
he desires to transport pure alcohol for scientific, artistic, or mechanical pur- 
poses or for compounding, preparing, or preserving medicines only, as provided 
by this act, and giving his name, the location of his place of business, a state- 
ment that he is a licensed pharmacist, that he is regularly engaged in the prac- 
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tice of his profession at the location named, and that he will not violate the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. That if the judge of the district court of any division in Alaska Is 
satisfied of the good faith of the applicant he shall issue to such pharmacist a 
permit to transport pure alcohol for compounding, preparing, or preserving 
medicines or for scientific, artistic, or mechanical purposes. Such permit shall 
be substantially in the following form : 

" Permit to pharmacists to transport pure alcohol for compounding, preparing, 
and preserving medicines only or for scientific, artistic, or mechanical pur- 
poses. 

" District court, division. Territory of Alaska, ss. 

" , a pharmacist, residing at , is hereby permitted to transport 

pure alcohol for compounding, preparing, and preserving medicines only or for 
scientific, artistic, or mechanical purposes. This permit can only be used for 
one shipment and will be void after six months from the date of issue. 
** By order of the district court aforesaid. 
" Dated this day of , nineteen hundred and . • 



" Judge of the district court." 

Sec. 5. That said permit mentioned in section four hereof shall be issued upon 
forms supplied by the clerk of the district court and shall contain the permit, a 
copy of the application for permit, and a copy of the provisions of section six of 
this act, and shall be issued under the seal of the said court and shall be void 
for transportation purposes after six months from the date of issuance. The 
clerk of said district court shall keep in a separate book provided for that pur- 
pose a record of permits issued under this act, wherein shall be entered the 
date and the number thereof, the person to whom issued, and the purpose tor 
which issued. 

Sec. 6. That said permit shall be attached to and remain affixed in a con- 
spicuous place upon any package or parcel containing pure alcohol imported 
into or shipped in the Territory of Alaska, and when so affixed shall authorize 
any common carrier or any person operating a boat or vehicle for the trans- 
portation of goods, wares, or merchandise within the Territory of Alaska to 
transport, ship, ,or carry such pure alcohol. Any person so transporting such 
alcohol shall, before the delivery of such package or parcel, cancel said permit 
and so deface the same that it can not be used again. 

Sec. 7. That air express companies, railroad companies, public or private 
carriers are here)[)y required to keep a separate book In which shall be entered. 
Immediately upon receipt thereof, the name of the person to whom pure alcohol 
is shipped, from what city or town and State the same was shipped, and the 
name of the shipper, the amount and kind received, the date when received, 
the date when delivered, and to whom delivered, after which record there shall 
be a blank space in which the consignee shall be required to sign his own name, 
iji ink, before such pure alcohol is delivered to such consignee, which book 
shall be open to the inspection of the public at any time during business hours 
of the company and shall not be removed from the place where the same is 
required to be kept. A copy of entries upon any such record herein provided 
to be kept, when certified to by the agent of any express or railroad company 
or any public or private carrier In charge of the same, shall constitute prima 
facie evidence of the facts therein stated in any court of the Territory. 

It shall be unlawful for any person, house, association, firm, company, club, 
or corporation, his, its, or their agents, officers, clerks, or servants, to ship 
alcohol or intoxicating liquor to a false or fictitious name or person, or any 
person to receive or receipt for alcohol or intoxicating liquor in a false or 
fictitious name. 

Sec. 8. That any common carrier or any person operating a boat or vehicle 
for the transportation of goods, wares, or merchandise may accept for trans- 
portation and may transport to any place within the Territory of Alaska ship- 
ments of wine for sacramental purposes when there is attached to such ship- 
ment a certificate in substantially the following form : 

"I (or we) certify that this package contains only (amount) of 

. (wine), which has been ordered by who represents him- 
self to be a duly authorized and officiating priest or minister of the 

church at , and that said wine is desired for sacramental purposes only.. 

II ' »» 

(Signature of shipper.) 
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Sec. 9. That \^henever a shipment of wines for sacramental purposes shall 
have been transported for delivery within the Territory of Alaska the delivering 
agent of the transportation company must refuse to deliver the same unless it 
is accompanied by the certificate prescribed in section eight of this act, and then 
only to the person to whom the same is addressed or upon his written order. 
The transportation company must keep a record of all shipments and deliveries 
of wines for sacramental purposes and must preserve for a period of one year 
after their receipt all certificates accompanying such shipments and all written 
orders upon which deliveries may be made. Such records must be open to the 
inspection of the public at any time during office hours. 

Sec. 10. That any person who shall desire to purchase pure alcohol for 
scientific, artistic, or mechanical purposes shall apply to the district court afore- 
said for a permit for that purpose. To procure such permit he shall make and 
file with the clerk of the district court a statement in writing, under oath, 
stating that he desires to purchase pure alcohol for scientific, artistic, or 
mechanical purposes as provided by this act, and giving his name and residence 
and the place at which such pure alcohol is to be used. 

Sec. 11. That if the judge of said district court is satisfied of the good faith 
of the applicant he shall issue to said applicant a permit to purchase a reason- 
able amount of pure alcohol for scientific, artistic, or mechanical purposes. The 
original of said permit shall have attached thereto a duplicate copy, and each 
shall be numbered with the same number and be in substantially the following 
form : 
" District Court, Division, Territory of Alaska, ss. 

" , residing at ■ — , is hereby permitted to purchase pure 

alcohol in the amount of (here insert quantity), to be used for scientific, 

artistic, or mechanical purposes. This permit can only be used for one pur- 
chase, and the copy thereof attached hereto shall be conspicuously pasted upon 
the package containing said alcohol, and this permit to purchase shall be void 
after ninety days from the date hereof. 

" By order of the district court aforesaid. 

" Dated this day of , nineteen hundred and . 



" Judge of the District Court." 

Sec. 12. That the permit mentioned in section eleven shall authorize the 
applicant to purchase and any pharmacist to sell and deliver to him the quan- 
tity named in the said permit. The permit shall be canceled, kept, and re- 
tained on file for at least one year by the pharmacist so selling said pure alcohol, 
and the copy of said permit shall be, by the pharmacist, conspicuously pasted 
upon the receptacle containing said alcohol, and shall so remain upon said 
receptacle so long as the same shall contain alcohol. Said permit and copy 
shall only authorize one purchase and sale. It shall be unlawful for any phar- 
macist to sell pure alcohol without the permit herein specified, or for any person 
to keep or have in his possession any pure alcohol unless the receptacle con- 
taining the same shall be distinctly labeled with the copy of the permit author- 
izing the purchase of the same. 

Sec. 13. That it shall be unlawful for any person owning, leasing, or occupy- 
ing or in possession or control of any premises, building, vehicle, car, or boat 
to knowingly permit thereon or therein the manufacture, transportation, dis- 
posal, or the keeping of intoxicating liquor with intent to manufacture, trans- 
port, or dispose of the same in violation of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 14. That it shall be unlawful for any person to import, ship, sell, trans- 
port, deliver, receive, or have in his possession any intoxicating liquors, except 
as in this act provided. 

Sec. 15. That any person who shall in or upon any passenger coach, street 
car, boat, or in or upon any other vehicle commonly used for the transportation 
of passengers, or in or about any depot, platform, or waiting room drink any 
intoxicating liquor of any kiud, or any person who shall be drunk or intoxi- 
cated in any public or private road or street, or in any passenger coach, street 
car, or any public place or building, or at any public gathering, or any person 
who shall be drunk or Intoxicated and shall disturb the peace of any person, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Sec. 16. That every person who shall directly or indirectly keep or maintain 
by himself or by associating with others, or who shall in any manner aid, assist, 
or abet In keeping or maintaining any clubhouse, or other place in which 
alcoholic liquor is received or kept for the purpose of use, gift, barter, or sale, 
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or for distribution or division among the members of any club or association 
by any means whatsoever, or who shall maintain what Is commonly known 
as the " locker system " or other device for evading the provisions of this act, 
and every person who shall use, barter, sell, give away, or assist or abet in 
bartering, selling, or giving away any liquors so received or kept, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof be subject to the 
penalties prescribed In section one of this act ; and in all cases the members, 
shareholders, associates, or employees in any club or association mentioned in 
this section shall be competent witnesses to prove any violations of the pro- 
visions of this section of this act, or of any fact tending thereto; and no 
person shall be excused from testifying as to any offense committed by another 
against any of the provisions of this act by reason of his testimony tending 
to criminate himself, but the testimony given by such person shall In no case be 
used against him. 

The keeping or giving away of alcoholic liquors, or any schemes or devices 
whatever, to evade the provisions of this act shall be deemed unlawful within 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 17. That If one or more persons who are competent witnesses shall 
charge, on oath or affirmation, before the district attorney or any of his 
deputies duly authorized to act for hlni, presenting that any person, company, 
copartnership, association, dub, or corporation has or have violated or Is vio- 
lating the provisions of this act by manufacturing, storing, or depositing, offer- 
ing for sale, keeping for sale or use, trafficking In, bartering, exchanging for 
goods, giving away, or otherwise furnishing alcoholic liquor, shall request said 
district attorney or any of his assistants duly authorized to act for him to 
cause to be Issued a warrant, said attorney or any of his assistants shall cause 
to be issued such warrant, in which warrant the room, house, building, or 
other place in which the violation is alleged to have occurred or is occurring 
shall be specifically described; and said warrant shall be placed in the hands 
of the marshal, his deputy, or any town marshal or policeman in any town in 
which the room, house, building, or other place above referred to is located, 
commanding him to at once thoroughly search said described room, house, 
building, or other place, and the appurtenances thereof; and if any such be 
found, to take into his possession and safely keep, to be produced as evidence 
when required, all alcoholic liquors and all the means of dispensing the same, 
also all the paraphernalia or part of the paraphernalia of a barroom or other 
alcoholic liquor establishment, and any United States internal-revenue tax 
receipt or certificate for the manufacture or sale of alcoholic liquor, effective 
for the period of time covering the alleged offense, and forthwith report all 
the facts to the district attorney or his deputy, and such alcoholic liquor or the 
means for dispensing same, or the paraphernalia of a barroom or other alcoholic 
liquor establishment, or any United States Internal-revenue tax receipt or 
certificate for the sale of alcoholic liquor, effective as aforesaid, shall be prima 
facie evidence of the violation of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 18. That It shall not be necessary. In order to convict any person, com- 
pany, house, association, copartnership, club, or corporation, his, its, or their 
agents, officers, clerks, or servants of manufacturing. Importing, or selling 
alcoholic liquors, to prove the actual manufacture, importing, sale, delivery of, 
or payment for any alcoholic liquors, but the evidence of having or keeping them 
in hand, stored or deposited, taking orders for, or offering to sell or barter, or 
exchanging them for goods or merchandise, or giving them away, shall be 
sufficient to convict; nor shall It be necessary In a warrant. Information, or 
indictment to specify the particular kind of alcoholic liquor which Is made the 
subject of a charge of violation of this act. 

Sec. 19. That all houses, boats, boathouses, buildings, clubrooms, and places 
of every description, including drug stores, where alcoholic liquors are manu- 
factured, stored, sold, or vended, given away, or furnished contrary to law, in- 
cluding those in which clubs, orders, or associations sell, barter, give away, dis- 
tribute, or dispense Intoxicating liquors to their members by any means or 
device whatever, as provided in this act, shall be held, taken, and deemed com- 
mon and public nuisances. And any person who shall maintain, or shall aid 
or abet, or knowingly be associated with others, in maintaining such common 
and public nuisance, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be subject to the penalties prescribed in section one of this act, 
and judgment shall be given that such house, boat, building, or other place, or 
any room therein, be abated or closed up as a place for the sale or keeping of 
such liquor contrary to law, as the court may determine. 
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Sec. 20. That any United States district attorney for the Territory of Alaska 
may maintain an action in equity in the name of the United States to abate 
and perpetually enjoin such a nuisance as defined in the preceding section. No 
bond shall be required. Any person violating the terms of any injunction 
granted in such proceedings shall be punished for contempt by a fine of not 
more than $500 or by imprisonment in the Federal jail for not more than six 
months, or both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 21. That if a tenant of a building or tenement is convicted of using such 
premises or any part thereof or maintaining a common nuisance, as herein- 
before defined, or of knowingly permitting such use by another, the conviction 
of such use shall render void the lease under which he holds and shall cause the 
right of possession to revert to the owner or lessor, who may, without process 
of law, make immediate entry upon the premises, or may avail himself of the 
remedy provided for the forcible detention thereof. 

Sec. 22. That anyone who knowingly permits any building owned or leased by 
him or under his control, or any part thereof, to be used in maintaining a com- 
mon nuisance hereinbefore described in section nineteen of this act, neglects to 
take all reasonable measures to eject therefrom the person so using the same, 
shall be deemed guilty of assisting in maintaining such nuisance. 

Sec. 23. That no property right of any kind shall exist in alcoholic liquors or 
beverages illegally manufactured, received, possessed, or stored under this act, 
and in all such cases the liquors are forfeited to the United States and may be 
searched for and seized ^nd ordered to be destroyed by the court after a convic- 
tion, when such liquors have been seized for use as evidence, or upon satisfac- 
tory evidence to the court presented by the district attorney that such liquors 
are contraband. 

Sec. 24. That any person convicted of a violation of any of the provisions of 
this act where the punishment therefor is not herein specifically provided shall 
be punished as provided by section one of this act. 

Sec. 25. That in case a pharmacist is convicted under the provisions of this 
act the judge of the district court, in addition to the penalty provided in this 
act, may, in his discretion, revoke his license to practice pharmacy, and there- 
after he shall not receive a license for one year. 

Sec. 26. That the issuance by the United States of any internal revenue spe- 
cial tax stamp or receipt to any person as a dealer In intoxicating liquors shall 
be prima facie evidence of the sale of intoxicating liquors by such person during 
the time the stamp or receipt is in force and effect. 

A copy of such stamp or receipt or of the record of the Issuance thereof, 
certified to by a United States internal-revenue officer having charge of such 
record, is admissible as evidence In like case and with like effect as the original 
stamp or receipt. 

Sec. 27. That It shall be the duty of the governor of Alaska, the United States 
marshals and their deputies, mayors, and members of town councils, town mar- 
shals, and police officers of all Incorporated towns In Alaska, all Federal game 
wardens, agents of the Bureau of Fisheries and Forestry Service, customs col- 
lectors and their deputies, employees of the Bureau of Education, prosecuting 
attornej* and their deputies, and all other Federal and Territorial executive 
officers to enforce the provisions of this act. * 

Sec. 28. That prosecutions for violations of the provisions of this act shall 
be on Information filed by any such officer before any justice of the peace or 
district judge, or upon indictment by any grand jury of the Territory of 
Alaska, and said United States district attorney or his deputy shall file such 
information upon the presentation to him or his assistants of sworn Informa- 
tion that the law has been violated ; and In such prosecutions anyone making 
a false oath to any material fact shall be deemed guilty of perjury. 

Sec. 29. That any person, company, or corporation who shall import or carry 
liquors into or upon the Territorial waters of Alaska In or upon any steamship, 
steamboat, vessel, boat, or other water craft, or shall permit the same to be 
so imported or carried into or upon said waters, except under the provisions 
of this act, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be pun- 
ished as provided in section one of this act. 

Sec. 30. That In addition to the power now exercised the judges of the district 
courts of Alaska may grant liquor licenses for any i)erlod of time less than one 
year upon a pro rata of the license fee fqr one year, but not to extend beyond 
the first day of January, nineteen hundred and eighteen, under the provisions of 
law now in force there so far as the same are applicable. 
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Sec. 31. That the Legislature of the Territory of Alaska may pass additional 
legislation in aid of the enforcement of this act not inconsistent with Its pro- 
visions. 

Sec. 32. That in the interpretation of this act words of the singular number 
shall be deemed to include their plurals, and words of the masculine gender 
shall be deemed to include the feminine, as the case may be. 

Sec. 33.- That this act shall be in full force and effect on and after the first 
day of January, nineteen hundred and eighteen, and all laws and parts of laws 
inconsistent herewith be, and they are hereby, repealed as of that date. 

Approved, February 14, 1917. 

[Public — No. 353 — 64th Congress.] 

[S. 5716.] 

AN ACT To establish the Mount McKinley National Park, in the Territory of Alaska. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled^ That the tract of land in the 
Territory of Alaska particularly described by and included within the metes 
and bounds, to wit : Beginning at a point as shown on Plate III, reconuoissance 
map of the Mount McKinley region, Alaska, prepared in the Geological Survey, 
edition of nineteen hundred and eleven, said point being at the summit of a hill 
between two forks of the headwaters of the Toklat River, approximate latitude 
sixty-three degrees forty -seven minutes, longitude one hundred and fifty degrees 
twenty minutes ; thence south six degrees twenty minutes west nineteen miles ; 
thence south sixty -eight degrees west sixty miles ; thence in a southeasterly 
direction approximately twenty-eight miles to the summit of Mount Russell ; 
thence in a northeasterly direction approximately eighty-nine miles to a point 
twenty-five miles due south of a point due east of the point of beginning; 
thence due north twenty -five miles to said point ; thence due west twenty-eight 
and one-half miles to the point of beginning, is hereby reserved and withdrawn 
from settlement, occupancy, or disposal under the laws of the United States, 
and said tract is dedicated and set apart as a public park for the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people, under the name of the Mount McKinley National Park. 

Sec. 2. That nothing herein contained shall affect any valid existing claim, 
location, or entry under the land laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral, right of way, or any other purpose whatsoever, or shall affect 
the rights of any such claimant, locator, or entryman to the full use and 
enjoyment of his land. 

Sec. 3. That whenever consistent with the primary purposes of the park, the 
act of February fifteenth, nineteen hundred and one, applicable to the location 
of rights of way in certain national parks and national forests for irrigation 
and for other purposes, shall be and remain applicable to the lands included 
within the park. 

Sec. 4. N'othing in this act shall in any way modify or effect the mineral land 
laws now applicable to the lamds in the said park. 

Sec. 5. That the said park shall be under the executive control of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and it shall be the duty of the said executive author- 
ity, as soon as practicable, to make and publish such rules and regulations not 
Inconsistent with the laws of the United States as the said authority may deem 
necessary or proper for the care, protection, management, and improvement of 
the same, the said regulations being primarily aimed at the freest use of the 
said park for recreation purposes by the public and for the preservation of 
animals, birds, and fish and for the preservation of the natural curiosities and 
scenic beauties thereof. 

Sec. 6. That the said park shall be, and is hereby, established as a game 
refuge, and no person shall kill any game in said park except under an order 
from the Secretary of the Interior for the protection of persons ot\o protect 
or prevent the extermination of other animals or birds: Provided, That pros- 
pectors and miners engaged in prospecting or mining in said park may take 
and kill therein so much game or birds as may be needed for their actual 
necessities when short of food ; but in no case shall animals or birds be killed 
in said park for sale or removal therefrom, or wantonly. 

Sec. 7. That the said Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, execute 
leases to parcels of ground not exceeding twenty acres in extent for periods not 
to exceed twenty years whenever such ground is necessary for the erection 
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of establishments for the accommodation of visitors; may grant such other 
necessary privileges and concessions as he deems wise for the accommodation of 
visitors ; and may likewise arrange for the removal of such mature or dead or 
•down timber as he may deem necessary and advisable for the protection and im- 
provement of the park: Provided, That no appropriation for the maintenance 
of said park in excess of $10,000 annually shall be made unless the same shall 
have first been expressly authorized by law. 

Sec. 8. That any person found guilty of violating any of the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subjected to a 
fine of not more than $500 or imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both, 
and be adjudged to pay all costs of the proceedings. 

Approved, February 26, 1917. 

I [Public — No. 385 — 64th Congbess.} 

I [S. 8317.] 

' AN ACT To authorize the Legislature of Alaska to establish and maintain schools, and 

for other purposes. 

i Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled, That the Legislature of Alaska is 
hereby empowered to establish and maintain schools for white and colored 
children and children of mixed blood who lead a civilized life in said Territory 
and to make appropriations of Territorial funds for that purpose ; and all laws 
or parts of laws in conflict with this act are to that extent repealed. 
Approved, March 3, 1917. 

[ExcEBPT FBOM PUBLIC — ^No. 377 — 64th Congbess.] 
[H. R. 20573.] 

AN ACT To provide increased revenue to defray the expenses of the increased appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy and the extensions of fortifications, and for other 
purposes. 

Title IV. — ^Miscellaneous. 

Sec. 400. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to borrow 
on the credit of the United States from time to time such sums as in his judg- 
ment may be required to meet public expenditures on account of the Mexican 
situation, the construction of the armor-plate plant, the construction of the 
Alaskan Railway, and the purchase of the Danish West Indies, or to reimburse 
the Treasury for such expenditures, and to prepare and issue therefor bonds of 
the United States not exceeding in the aggregate $100,000,000, in such form as 
he may prescribe, bearing interest payable quarterly at a rate not exceeding 
three per centum per annum; and such bonds shall be payable, principal and 
interest, in United States gold coin of the present standard of value, and both 
principal and interest shall be exempt from all taxes or duties of the United 
States as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority, and shall not be receivable by the Treasurer of the United 
States as security for the issue of circulating notes to national banks : Provided, 
That such bonds may be disposed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at not 
less than par, under such regulations as he may prescribe, giving all citizens of 
the United States an equal opportunity therefor, but no commissions shall be 
allowed or paid thereon ; and a sum not exceeding one-tenth of one per centum 
of the amount of the bonds herein authorized is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to pay the ex- 
penses of preparing, advertising, and issuing the same: And provided further. 
That in addition to such issue of bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prepare and issue for the purposes specified in this section any portion 
of the bonds of the United States now available for issue under authority of 
section thirty-nine of the act entitled "An act to provide revenue, equalize 
duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses," approved August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine : And provided further. 
That the Issue of bonds under authority of this act and any Panama Canal 
bonds hereafter issued under authority of section thirty-nine of the act entitled 
" An act to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the Industries of 
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the United States, and for other purposes," approved August fifth, nineteen 
hundred and nine, shall be made redeemable and payable at such times within 
fifty years after the date of their issue as the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
his discretion, may deem advisable. 
Approved, March 3, 1917. 

[Public— No. 22 — 65th Congress.] 

[S. 995.1 

AN ACT To authorize the issue to States and Territories and the District of Columbia of 
rifles and other property for the equipment of organizations of home guards. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War during 
this existing emergency be, and he is hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to 
issue from time to time to the several States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia for the equipment of such home guards having the character 
of State police or constabulary as may be organized by the several States and 
Territories and District of Columbia, and such other home guards as may be 
organized under the direction of the governors of the several States and Terri- 
tories and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia or other State troops 
or militia, such rifles and ammunition therefor, cartridge belts, haversacks, 
canteens, in limited amounrts as available supplies will permit, provided that the 
property so issued shall remain the property of the United States and shall 
be receipted for by the governors of the several States and Territories and Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia and accounted for by them under such 
regulations and upon furnishing such bonds or security as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, and that any property so Issued shall be returned to the 
United States on demand when no longer needed for the purposes for which 
issued, or if, in the judgment of the Secretary of War, an exigency requires 
the use of the property for Federal purposes : Provided, That all home guards. 
State troops, and mllltla receiving arms and equipments as herein provided shall 
have the use, in the discretion of the Secretary of War and under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, of rifle ranges owned or controlled by the United 
States of America. 

Approved, June 14, 1917. 

Appendix G. 
Government Publications on Alaska. 

This statement has been prepared In order to give Information to the public 
regarding Government work in and publications on Alaska. There have been 
Included lists of the principal publications of the Interior Department and brief 
notes regarding the publications of other departments. Publications on early 
explorations and on topics not referred to may often be obtained by purchase 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. A circular giving general information regarding the Territory may 
be obtained from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Correspondence should In all cases be addressed to the office or officer men- 
tioned. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

Circulars regarding the manner of obtaining title to public lands may be 
obtained from the Commissioner of the General Land Office, Washington, D. C.^ 
to whom all correspondence relating to public lands should be addressed. 

FISHEBIES. 

Publications on the fish industry may be obtained from the Bureau of Fish- 
eries, Washington, D. C, which will forward a list of publications free of 
charge. 

AOBICULTUBAL AND STOCK BAISINO. 

Publications on agricultural experiments and development and on stock rais- 
ing are issued by the Department of Agriculture, and information concerning 
same may be obtained by addressing the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 
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VAYIOATZON. 

Charts of the navigable waters, Coast Pilots, and Tide Tables may be pur- 
chased from the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. (catalogue 
free) ; papers on astronomical and magnetic work, coast-pilot notes, etc., are 
published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C, and are fur- 
nished gratis on application. A list of such publications will be forwarded free 
of charge. 

ROADS AND TRAILS. 

Roads and trails are being constructed by the Alaska Road Commission, 
which is under the supervision of the Secretary of War. Information regarding 
the progress of this work is contained in the reports of the Secretary of War, 
which may be consulted at the principal libraries. 

NATIVE ARTS AND LAHOUAOES. 

Studies of arts and languages have been made from time to time by the 
National Museum and the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C, to 
which communications on these subjects should be addressed. 

POST-ROUTE MAP. 

A map 33^ by 48i inches on a scale of 40 miles to the inch, showing the post 
offices and mail routes in Alaska, may be obtained from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C, for 80 cents. Remittance should be by money order, 
payable to the Third Assistant Postmaster General, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. Postage stamps can not be accepted. 

OOVERKXEVT RAILROAD. 

The first report of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, which is constructing 
the Government railroad in Alaska, has been issued as House Document No. 610, 
Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. This report includes an account of op- 
erations from March 12, 1914, to December 31, 1915. The report may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C, for 75 cents; it may also be obtained from Senators and 
Representatives until their limited quota is exhausted. 

EDUCATION AND REINDEER SERVICE. 

The schools for the education of natives, their medical relief, and the reindeer 
industry are under the supervision of the Commissioner of Education, to whom 
communications relating to these subjects should be addressed. 

The governor of Alaska is ex officio superintendent of schools for the educa- 
tion of white children. 

The following reports on schools for natives and on the reindeer service have 
been issued by The Bureau of Education. An asterisk (*) indicates that the 
Bureau of Education's stock of the paper is exhausted. These papers can gen- 
erally be consulted at the principal libraries throughout the country. If a price 
is given, these publications may be purchased for that amount from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. In the case of the reports 
on native schools the price is for the complete volume, as the Superintendent of 
Documents has no separates for sale. 

NATIVE SCHOOLS. 

*1886. Report on education in Alaska, by Sheldon .Tackson. 80 pp. 

1889. In Annual Report for 1889, vol. 2, pp. 753-764. Cloth, 75 cents. 

1890. In Annual Report for 1890, vol. 2, pp. 1245-1300. Cloth, 90 cents. 
♦1891. In Annual Report for 1891, vol. 2, pp. 925-960. Cloth, 75 cents. 

1892. In Annual Report for 1892, vol. 2 pp. 875-892. Cloth, 60 cents. 

♦1893. In Annual Report for 1893, vol. 2. pp. 1705-1748. Cloth, 70 cents. 

♦1894. In Annual Report for 1894, vol. 2, pp. 1451-1492. Cloth, 90 cents. 

♦1895. In Annual Report for 1895, vol. 2, pp. 1425^1455. Cloth, 85 cents. 

♦1896. In Annual Report for 1896, vol. 2, pp. 1435-1468. Cloth, 90 cents. 

♦1897. In Annual Report for 1897, vol. 2, pp. 1601-1646. Cloth, 80 cents. 
♦1898. In Annual Report for 1898, vol. 2, pp. 1753-1771. Cloth, 90 cents. 
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1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
♦1905. 
*1906. 
*1907. 
♦1908. 
♦1909, 
♦1910. 
♦1911. 
♦1912. 

1913. 
♦1914. 

1915. 

1916. 



In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 
In Annual 



Report for 1899, vol. 2, pp. 1372-1402. 
Report for 1900, vol. 2, pp. 1733-1785. 
Report for 1901, vol. 2, pp. 1459-1480. 
Report for 1902, vol. 2, pp. 1229-1256. 
Report for 1903, vol. 2, pp. 2333-2364, 
Report for 1904, vol. 2, pp. 2257-2268. 
Report for 1905, vol. 1, pp. 267-282. 
Report for 1906, vol. 1, pp. 237-250. 
Report for 1907, vol. 1, pp. 371-396. 



Cloth, 90 cents. 
Cloth, 95 cents. 
Cloth, 85 cents. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
Cloth, 85 cents. 
Cloth, $1.25. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 
Cloth, 60 cents. 



Report for 1908, vol. 2, pp. 1023-1046. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Report for 1909, vol. 2, pp. 1297-1320. Cloth, 65 cents. 
Report for 1910, vol. 2, pp. 1343-1363. Cloth, 65 cents. 
Report for 1911, vol. 2, pp. 1379-1395. Cloth, 65 cents. 
Report for 1912, vol. 1, pp. 407-415. 
Report for 1913, vol. 1, pp. 632-640. 
Report for 1914, vol. 1, pp. 633-639. Cloth, 65 cents. 
Report for 1915, vol. 1, pp. 635-639. 
Report for 1916, vol. 1, pp. 487-490. 



REINDEER SERVICE. 

♦1893. Senate Misc. Document No. 22, 52d Cong., 2d sess. Sheep, $2. 
1894. Senate Document No. 92, 53d Cong., 3d sess. Cloth, 25 cents. 
♦1895. Senate Document No. Ill, 54th Cong., 1st sess. Cloth, 35 cents. 
♦1896. Senate Document No. 49, 54th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 35 cents. 
♦1897. Senate Document No. 30, 55th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 20 cents. 
♦1898. Senate Document No. 34, 55th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 40 cents. 
♦1899. Senate Document No. 245, 56th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 40 cents. 
♦1900. Senate Document No. 206, 56th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 40 cents. 
♦1901. Senate Document No. 98, 57th Cong., 1st sess. Cloth, 50 cents. 
♦1902. Senate Document No. 70, 57th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 40 cents. 
♦1903. Senate Document No. 210, 58th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 50 cents. 
1904. Senate Document No. 61, 58th Cong., 2d sess. Cloth, 50 cents. 
♦1905. Senate Document No. 499, 59th Cong., 1st sess. Cloth, 60 cents. 
♦1906. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1906, vol. 1, pp. 

237-255. Paper, 15 cents. 
♦1907. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1907, vol. 1, pp. 

371^11. Cloth, 60 cents. 
♦1908. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1908, vol. 2, pp. 

1046-1056. Cloth, 75 cents. 
♦1909. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1909, vol. 2, pp. 

1321-1326. Cloth, 65 cents. 
♦1910. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1910, vol. 2, pp. 

1364-1370. Cloth, 65 cents. 
♦1911. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1911, vol. 2, pp. 

1395-1402. Cloth, 65 cents. 
♦1912. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1912, vol. 1, pp. 

415-420. 

1913. In Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913, vol. 1, pp. 
641, 642. 

ALASKA SCHOOL AND REINDEER SERVICE. 

♦1912. Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1913, No. 36. Paper, 10 cents. 

♦1913. Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1914, No. 31. Paper, 25 cents. 

1914. Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1915, No. 48. Paper. 
♦1915. Bulletin of the Bureau of P^ducation, 1916, No. 47. Paper. 



GEOLOGY, MINEBAL BESOUBCES,. WATER BESOUBCES, AND MAPS. 



and 



Publications on the geology, mineral resources, and water resources, 
maps of portions of Alaska are issued by the Geological Survey. In the follow- 
ing list, arranged geographically, are given the titles of some of the recent pub- 
lications of the Geological Survey. 

All of these publications can be obtained or consulted in the following ways: 
1. A limited number are printed for the Geological Survey, Washington, D. C, 
from which they can be obtained, free of charge (except certain maps), on 
application. 
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2. A certain number are delivered to Senators and Representatives, in Con- 
gress for distribution. 

3. Other copies are deposited with the superintendent of documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C, from whom they can be had at prices slightly above cost. 

4. Copies of all Government publications are furnished to the principal public 
libraries throughout the United States, where they can be consulted by those 
interested. 

An asterisk (*) indicates that the Geological Survey's stock of the paper is 
exhausted. If a price is given, the document can be had for that amount from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

A complete list can be had on application to the Director of the Geological 
Survey. 

GENERAL. 



* The geography and geologj' of Alaska, a summary of existing knowledge, by 
A. H. Brooks, with a section on climate, by Cleveland Abbe, jr., and a topo- 
graphic map and description thereof, by R. U. Goode. Professional Paper 
45, 1906, 327 pp. $1. 
Placer mining in Alaska in 1904, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 

18-31. 
The mining industry in 1905, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 284, 1906, pp. 4-9. 
*The mining Industry In 1906, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 

19—39 30 cents 
*The mining industry in 1907, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 

30-53. 45 cents. 
*The mining Industry In 1908, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 

21-62. 50 cents. 
The mining industry in 1909, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

20—46. 
The mining industry in 1910, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 

*The mining industry in 1911, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 

19—44 50 cents. 
The mining industry in 1912, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 

18-51. 
The Alaskan mining industry in 1913, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 592, 1914, 

pp. 45-74. 
The Alaskan mining industry in 1914, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 

pp. 15-68. 
The Alaskan mining industry in 1915, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 642, 1916, 

pp. 17-71. 
The Alaskan mining Industry In 1916, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 662, 1917, 

pp. 1-62. 
♦Railway routes, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 284, 1906, pp. 10-17. 
♦Railway routes from the Pacific seaboard to Fairbanks, Alaska, by A. H. 

Brooks. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 45-88. 
♦Geologic features of Alaskan metalliferous lodes, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulle- 
tin 480, 1911, pp. 43-93. 
♦The mineral deposits of Alaska, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 592, 1914, 

pp. 18-44. 
♦The future of gold-placer mining in Alaska, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 622, 

1915, pp. 69-79. 
♦Tin resources of Alaska, by F. L. Hess. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 89-92. 50 

cents. 
The petroleum fields of the Pacific coast of Alaska, with an account of the 

Bering River coal deposits, by G. C. Martin. Bulletin 250, 1905, 64 pp. 
Alaska coal and its utilization, by A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 442J, reprinted 1914. 
♦The possible use of peat fuel In Alaska, by C. A. Davis. In Bulletin 379, 1909, 

pp. 63-66. 50 cents. 
The preparation and use of peat as a fuel, by C. A. Davis. In Bulletin 442, 

1910, pp. 101-132. 
♦Methods and costs of gravel and placer mining in Alaska, by C. W. Purington. 

Bulletin 263, 1905, 362 pp. (Abstract in Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 32-46. 15 

cents.) 
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♦Prospecting and mining gold placers in Alaska, by J. P. Hutchins. In Bulletin 

345, 1908, pp. 54-77. 45 cents. 
♦Geographic dictionary of Alaska, by Marcus Baker ; second edition prepared by 

James McGormick. Bulletin 209, 1906, 690 pp. 50 cents. 
Antimony deposits of Alaska, by A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 649, 1916, 67 pp. 
Alaska's mineral supplies, by A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 666P, pp. 1-14. 

In preparation. 

The Mesozoic stratigraphy of Alaska, by G. C. Martin. 

The mineral springs of Alaska, by G. A. Waring. Water-Supply Paper 418. 

The tungsten lodes of Alaska, by J. B. Mertie, jr. 



♦Map of Alaska showing contours ; scale 1 : 2,500,000 ; 1906, by R. U. Goode and 

E. C. Barnard. In *Professional Paper 45. $1. Not issued separately. 
Map of Alaska ; scale 1 : 5,000,000; 1912, by A. H, Brooks. 20 cents. 
Map of Alaska ; scale 1 : 1,500,000 ; 1915, by A. H. Brooks and R. H. Sargent. 

80 cents. 
Map of Alaska showing distribution of mineral deposits ; scale, 1 : 5,000,000 ; 
• by A. H. Brooks. 20 cents. Also included in *Bulletln 520. 50 cents. (New 

edition included in Bulletin 642.) 
Index map of Alaska, including list of publications ; scale 1 : 5,000,000 ; by 

A. H. Brooks. Free. 
Map of Alaska, scale 1 : 12,000,000 ; 1916, by A. H. Brooks. 1 cent. 

SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 



♦The Porcupine placer district, Alaska, by C. W. Wright. Bulletin 236, 1904. 

35 pp. 15 cents. 
Economic developments in southeastern Alaska, by F. E. and C. W. Wright. 

In Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 47-68. 
♦The Juneau gold belt, Alaska, by A. C. Spencer, pp. 1-137, and A reconnais- 
sance of Admiralty Island, Alaska, by C. W. Wright, pp. 138-154. Bulletin 

287, 1906, 161 pp. 75 cents. 
Lode mining in southeastern Alaska, by F. E. and C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 

284, 1906, pp. 30-53. 
Nonmetallic deposits of southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 

284, 1906, pp. 54-60. 
♦Lode mining in southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 314, 1907. 

pp. 47-72. 30 cents. 
♦Nonmetalliferous mineral resources of southeastern Alaska, by C. W. Wright. 

In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 73-81. 30 cents. 
♦Reconnaissance on the Pacific coast from Yakutat to Alsek River, by Eliot 

Blackwelder. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 82-88. 30 cents. 
♦Lode mining in southeastern Alaska, 1907, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 345, 

1908, pp. 7S-97. 45 cents. 

♦The building stones and materials of southeastern Alaska, by O. W. Wright. 

In Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 116-126. 45 cents. 
♦The Ketchikan and Wrangell mining districts, Alaska, by F. B. and C. W. 

Wright. Bulletin 347, 1908, 210 pp. 60 cents. 
♦The Yakutat Bay region, Alaska : Physiography and glacial geology, by R. S. 

Tarr ; Areal geology, by R. S. Tarr and B. S. Butler. Professional Paper 64, 

1909, 186 pp. 50 cents. 

♦Mining in southeatern Alaska, by C. W. Wright. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 

67-86. 50 cents. 
Mining in southeastern Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

133-143. 
Occurrence of iron ore near Haines, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 442, 1910, 

pp. 144-146. 
Report of water-power reconnaissance in southeastern Alaska, by J. C. Hoyt 

In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 147-157. 
Geology of the Berners Bay region, Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 446, 

1911, 58 pp. 
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Mining in southeastern Alaska, by Adolpli Knopf. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 
94—102. 

The Eagie River region, by Adolph Knopf. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 103-111. 

The Eagle River region, southeastern Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 502, 
1912, 61 pp. 

The Sitka mining district, Alaska, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 504, 1912, 32 pp. 

The earthquakes at Yakutat Bay, Alaska, in September, 1899, by R. S. Tarr 
and Lawrence Martin, with a preface by G, K. Gilbert. Professional Paper 
69, 1912, 135 pp. 

Marble resources of Ketchikan and Wrangell districts, by E. F. Burchard. In 
Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 52-77. 

Marble resources of the Juneau, Skagway, and Sitka districts, by B. F. Burch- 
ard. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 95-107. 

A barite deposit near Wrangell, by B. F. Burchard. In Bluletin 592, 1914, 
pp. 109-117. 

Lode mining in the Ketchikan district, by P. S. Smith. In Bulletin 592, 1914, 
pp. 75-94. 

The geology and ore deposits of Copper Mountain and Kasaan Peninsula, 
Alaska, by C. W. Wright. Professional Paper 87, 1915, 110 pp. 

Mining in the Juneau region [1914], by H. M. Bakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 
pp. 95-102. 

Notes on the Geology of Gravina Island, Alaska, by P. S. Smith. In Profes- 
sional Paper 95, 1916, pp. 97-105. , 

Mining developments in southeastern Alaska [1915], by Theodore Chapin. In 
BuUetin 642, 1916, pp. 73-104. 

Water-power investigations ik southeastern Alaska, by G. H. Canfield. In Bul- 
letin 642, 1915, pp. 105-128. 

Mining development in Ketchikan and Wrangell districts [1916], by Theodore 
Chapin. In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. ■— . 

Lode mining in the Juneau gold belt [1916], by H. M. Bakin. In Bulletin 662, 
1917, pp. — . 

Gold placer mining, Porcupine district [1916], by H.^M. Bakin. In Bulletin 662, 
1917, pp. — . 

Water-power investigations in southeastern Alaska [1916], by G. H. Canfield. 
In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. — . 

In preparation. 

Geology of the Glacier Bay and Lituya region, by F. E. and C. W. Wright. 
The structure and stratigraphy of Gravina and Revilla gigedo islands, Alaska, 
by Theodore Chapin. In Professional Paper 120. 
The Porcupine district, Alaska, by H. M. Eakin. 
Marble resources of southeastern Alaska, by E. F. Burchard. 
The Ketchikan district, Alaska, by Theodore Chapin. 

TOPOGBAPHIC MAPS. 

* Juneau gold belt, Alaska ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; compiled. In *Bulletin 287. 75 

cents. Not issued separately. 
Juneau special (No. 581A) ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by W. J. Peters. 10 cents each, or 

$3 for 50. 
Berners Bay special (No. 581B) ; scale, 1:62,500; by R. B. Oliver. 10 cents 

each, or $3 for 50. 
Kasaan Peninsula, Prince of Wales Island (No. 540A) ; scale, 1:62,500; by 

D. C. Witherspoon, R. H. Sargent, and J. W. Bagley. 10 cents each, or $3 

for 50. 
Copper Mountain and vicinity. Prince of Wales Island (No. 540B) ; scale, 

1 : 62,500 ; by R. H. Sargent. 10 cents each, or $3 for 50. 
Eagle River region (No. 581C) ; scale, 1: 62,500; by J. W. Bagley, C. E. Giffin, 

and R. B. Johnson. In Bulletin 502. Not issued separately. 

In preparation. 
Juneau special ; scale, 1 : 24,000 ; by D. C. Witherspoon. 

CONTBOLLEB BAY, PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND, AND COPPEB BIVEB BEGIONS. 

BBPOBTS. 

♦The petroleum fields of the Pacific coast of Alaska, with an account of the 
Bering River coal deposits, by G. C. Martin. Bulletin 250, 1905, 64 pp. 15 
cents. 
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♦Geology of the central Copper River region, Alaska, by W. 0. MendenhalU 

Professionall Paper 41, 1905, 133 pp. 50 cents. 
♦Geology and mineral resources of Controller Bay region, Alaska, by G. C. Mar- 
tin. Bulletin 335, 1908, 141 pp. 70 cents. 
♦Notes on copper prospects of Prince William Sound, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulle- 
tin 345, 1908, pp. 176-178. 45 cents. 
Mineral resources of the Kotsina-Chitina region, by F. H. Moffit and A. G. 

Maddren. Bulletin 374, 1909, 103 pp. 
•Copper mining and prospecting on Prince William Sound, by U. S. Grant and 

D. F. Hlggins, jr. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 87-96. 50 cents. 
♦Gold on Prince William Sound, by U. S. Grant. In Bulletin 379, 1909, p. 97. 

50 cents. 
♦Mining in the Kotsina-Chitina, Chistochina, and Valdez Creek regions, by F. H. 

Moffit. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 153-160. 50 cents. 
Mineral resources of the Nabesna-White River district, by F. H. Moffit and 

Adolph Knopf; with a section on the quaternary, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 

417, 1910, 64 pp. 
Mining in the Chitina district, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

158-163. 
Mining and prospecting on Prince William Sound in 1909, by U. S. Grant. In 

Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 164-165. 
Reconnaissance of the geology and mineral resources of Prince William Sound, 

Alaska, by U. S. Grant and D. F. Higgins. Bulletin 443, 1910, 89 pp. 
Geology and mineral resources of the Nizina district, Alaska, by F. H. MoflSt 

and S. R. Capps. Bulletin 448, 1911, 111 pp. 
Headwater regions of Gulkana and Susitna Rivers, Alaska, with accounts of 

the Valdez Creek and Chistochina placer districts, by F. H. Moffit. Bulletin 

498, 1912, 82 pp. 
♦The Chitina district, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 105-107. 50 

cents 
♦Gold deposits near Valdez, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 108-130. 

50 cents. 
Coastal glaciers of Prince William Sound and Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, by 

U. S. Grant and D. F. Higgins. Bulletin 526, 1913, 75 pp. 
The McKinley Lake district, by Theodore Chapin. In Bulletin 542, 1913. pp. 

78-80. 
Mining in Chitina Valley, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 542, pp. 81-85. 
Mineral deposits of the EUamar district, by S. R. Capps and B. L. Johnson. In 

Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 86-124. 
The mineral deposits of the Yakataga region, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 

592, 1914, pp. 119-154. 
Preliminary report on water power of south-central Alaska, by C. E. Ellsworth 

and Royal W. Davenport. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 155-194. 
The Port Wells gold-lode district, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 

195-236. 
Mining on Prince William Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 

237-244. 
Geology of the Hanagita-Bremner region, by F. H. Moffit. Bulletin 576, 1915, 

56 pp. 
The geology and mineral resources of Kenai Peninsula, by G. C. Martin, B. L. 

Johnson, and U. S. Grant. Bulletin 587, 1915, 243 pp. 
Mineral deposits of the Kotsina-Kuskulana district, with notes on mining in 

Chitina Valley, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 103-117. 
Mining on Prince William Sound (1914), by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 622, 

1915, pp. 131-139. 

The gold and copper deposits of the Port Valdez district, by B. L. Johnson. In 

Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 140-148. 
The Ellamar district, by S. R. Capps and B. L. Johnson. Bulletin 605, 1915, 

125 pp. 
A water-power reconnaissance in south-central Alaska, by C. E. Ellsworth and 

R. W. Davenport. Water-Supply Paper, 372, 1915, 173 pp. 
Mineral resources of the upper Chitina Valley, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 

642, 1916, pp. 129-136. 
Mining on Prince William Sound [1915], by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 642, 

1916, pp. 137-145. 

Retreat of Barry Glacier, Port Wells, Prince William Sound. Alaska, between 
1910 and 1914, by B. L. Johnson. In Professional Paper 98, 1916, pp. 35 and 36. 
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Mining in tlie lower Copper River Basin, 1916, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. 155-182. 
Mining on Prince William Sound, 1916, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 662, 1917, 

pp. 183-192. 
Copper deposits of the Latouche and Knight Island districts. Prince William^ 

Sound, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. 193-220. 

In preparation. 

The Kotsina-Kuskulana district, by F. H. Moffit. 

The upper Chitlna Valley, by F. H. Moffit. Bulletin 675. 

The Valdez district, Prince William Sound, Alaska, by B. L. Johnson. 

The Latouche and Knight Island districts. Prince William Sound, Alaska, by 

B. L. Johnson. 
The Jack Bay district. Prince William Sound, Alaska, by B. L. Johnson. 
The Yakataga region, by A. G. Maddren. 

TOPOOBAPHIC MAPS. 

♦Central dopper River region ; reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by T. G. 

Gerdine. In Professional Paper 41. 50 cents. Not issued separately. 
♦Headwater regions of Copper, Nabesna, and Chisana rivers; reconnaissance 
map; scale, 1:250,000; by D. C. Witherspoon, T. G. Gerdine, and W. J. 
Peters. In Professional Paper 41. 50 cents. Not issued separateljr. 

Controller Bay region ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by E. G. Hamilton and W. R. Hill. 35 
cents. No wholesale rates. 

Chitina quadrangle ; reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by T. G. Gerdine, 
D. C. Witherspoon, and others. In Bulletin 576. 

Nizina district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by D. C. Witherspoon and R. M. La Follette. 
In Bulletin 448. Not issued separately. 

Headwater region of Gulkana and Susitna rivers ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by D, C. 
Witherspoon, J. W. Bagley, and C. B. Giffin. In Bulletin 498. Not issued 
separately. 

Prince William Sound ; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; complied. In Bulletin 526. Not is- 
sued separately. 

Port Valdez district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by J. W. Bagley. Price, 20 cents. 

The Bering River coal fields ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by G. C. Martin. Price, 25 cents. 

The Ellamar district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by R. H. Sargent and C. E. Giffin. Pub- 
lished in Bulletin 605. Not issued separately. 

The Kotsina-Kuskulana district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by D. C. Witherspoon. 

In preparation. 

Jack Bay district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by J. W. Bagley. 
Upper Chitina Valley ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by F. H. Moffit 
The Port Wells region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by J. W. Bagley. 

COOK INLET AND SUSITNA BEGION. 
BBPOBTS. 

♦The petroleum fields of the Pacific coast of Alaska, with an account of the 

Bering River coal deposits, by G. C. Martin. Bulletin 250, 1905, 64 pp. 15 

cents. 
Gold placers of Turnagaln Arm, Cook Inlet, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 259^ 

1905, pp. 90-99. 
♦Mineral resources of the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, by F. H. Moffit and R. W. 

Stone. Bulletin 277, 1906, 80 pp. 
♦Geologic reconnaissance in the Matanuska and Talkeetna basins, Alaska, by 

Sidney Paige and Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 327, 1907, 71 pp. 25 cents. 
Gold placers of the Mulchatna, by F. J. Katz. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 201-202. 
The Mount McKlnley region, Alaska, by A. H. Brooks, with descriptions of the 

Igneous rocks and of the Bonnifield and Kantishna districts, by L. M. 

Prindle. Professional Paper 70, 1911, 234 pp. 
A geologic reconnaissance of the Iliamna region, Alaska, by G. C. Martin and 

F. J. Katz. Bulletin 485, 1912, 138 pp. 
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Geology and coal fields of the lower Matanuska Valley, Alaska, by G. 0. Martin 
and F. J. Katz. Bulletin 500, 1912, 98 pp. 

The Yentna district, Alaska, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 534, 1918, 75 pp. 

Gold lodes and placers of the Willow Creek district, by S. R. Capps. In Bul- 
letin 592. 1914, pp. 245-272. 

Mineral resources of the upper Matanuska and Nelchlna Valleys, by G. C. Mar- 
tin and J. B. Mertle, jr. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 273-300. 

Preliminary report on the Broad Pass region, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 
592, 1914, pp. 301-306. 

Mining In. the Valdez Creek placer district, by F. H. Moffit. In Bulletin 592, 
1914, pp. 307-308. 

The geology and mineral resources of Kenal Peninsula, Alaska, by G. C. Mar- 
tin, B. L. Johnson, and U. S. Grant. Bulletin 587, 1915, 243 pp. 

The Willow Creek district, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 607, 1915, 86 pp. 

The Broad Pass region, by F. H. Moffit and J. B. Pogue. Bulletin 608, 1915. 
80 pp. 

Auriferous gravels of the Nelchlna-Susltna region, by Theodore Chapin. In 
Bulletin 622, 1915, ppi 118-130. . 

The Turnagaln-Knlk region, by S. R. Oapps. In Bulletin 642, 1916, pp. 147-194. 

Gold mining In Willow Creek district [1915], by S. R. Capps. In Bulletin 642, 
1916, pp. 195-200. 

The Nelchlna-Susltna region, by Theodore Chapin. Bulletin 668, 1917. 

In preparation. 
The geology of upper Matanuska Basin, by G. C. Martin. 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. 

Kenal Peninsula, southern portion ; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; compiled. In Bulletin 

526. Not Issued separately. 
♦Matanuska and Talkeetna region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; by 

T. G. Gerdlne and R. R. H. Sargent. In Bulletin 327. 25 cents. Not Issued 

separately. 
Lower Matanuska Valley ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by R. H. Sargent. In Bulletin 50O. 

Not issued separately. 
Yentna district, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; by R. W. Porter. Re- 
vised edition. In Bulletin 534. Not Issued separately. 
Mount McKlnley region, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:625,000; by D. L. Rea- 

bum. In Professional Paper 70. Not Issued separately. 
Kenal Peninsula, reconnaissance map; scale, 1:250,000; by R. H. Sargent, 

J. W. Bagley, and others. In Bulletin 587. Not Issued separately. 
Moose Pass and vicinity ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by J. W. Bagley. In Bulletin 587. 

Not Issued separately. 
The WUlow Creek district ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by C. B. Glffin. In BuUetin 60T. 

Not issued separately. 
The Broad Pass region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by J. W. Bagley. In BuUetin 608. 

Not Issued separately. 
Nelchlna-Susltna region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by J. W. Bagley. In Bulletin 668. 

Not Issued separately. 
The Matanuska Valley ; scale, 1 : 62,500 ; by R. H. Sargent. 

SOUTHWSSTEBN ALASKA. 
BBPOBTS. 

*A reconnaissance In southwestern Alaska, by J. B. Spurr. In Twentieth An- 
nual Report, pt. 7, 1900, pp. 31-264. $1.80. 
Gold mine on Unalaska Island, by A. J. Collier. In Bulletin 259, 1905, pp. 

102-103. 
♦The petroleum fields of the Pacific coast of Alaska, with an account of the 

Bering River coal deposits, by G. C. Martin. Bulletin 250, 1905 64 pp. 

15 cents. 
Geology and mineral resources of parts of Alaska Peninsula, by W. W. Atwood. 

Bulletin 467, 1911, 187 pp. 
A geologic reconnaissance of the IHamna region, Alaska, by G. C. Martin and 

F. J. Katz. Bulletin 485, 1912, 138 pp. 
Mineral deposits of Kodlak and the neighboring Islands, by G. C. Martin. In 

Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 125-136. 
Lake Clark-central Kuskokwim region, by P. S. Smith. Bulletin 653. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. 

Herendeen Bay and Unga Island region, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; 

by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 467. Not issued separately. 
Chignik Bay region, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by H. M. Eakin. 

In Bulletin 467. Not issued separately. 
Iliamna region, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by D. C. Witherspoon 

and O. E. Giflan. In Bulletin 485. Not issued separately. 
♦Kuskokwlm River and Bristol Bay region ; scale, 1 : 625,000 ; by W. S. Post. 

In Twentieth Annual Report, pt. 7. $1.80. Not issued separately. 

In preparation. 
Lake Clark-central Kuskokwlm region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by R. H. Sargent. 

YUKON AND KUSKOKWIM BASINS. 



♦The coal resources of the Yukon, Alaska, by A. J. Collier. Bulletin 218, 1903, 

71 pp. 15 cents. 
♦Occurrence of gold in the Yukon-Tanana region, by L. M. Prindle. In Bulletin 

345, 1908, pp. 17^186. 45 cents. 
The Fortymile quadrangle, Yukon-Tanana region, Alaska, by L. M. Prindle. 

Bulletin 375, 1909, 52 pp. . • 

Water-supply investigations in Yukon-Tanana region, Alaska, 1907-8 (Fair- 
banks, Circle, and Rampart districts), by C. C. Covert and C. E. Ellsworth. 

Water-Supply Paper 228, 1909, 108 pp. 
The Innoko gQld placer district, Alaska, with accounts of the Central Kuskok- 
wlm Valley and tl^e Ruby Creek and Gold Hill placers, by A. G. Maddren. 

Bulletin 410, 1910, 87 pt). 
Mineral resources of Nabesna- White River district, by F. H. Mofllt and Adolph 

Knopf, with a section on the Quaternary, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 417, 

1910, 64 pp. 
Placer mining ip the Yukon-Tanana region, by C. E. Ellsworth. In Bulletin 

442, 1910, pp. 230-245. 
Occurrence of wolframite and cassiterite in the gold placers of Deadwood 

Creek, Birch Creek district, by B. L. Johnson. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

24^250. 
Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana region, by C. E. Ellsworth and G. L. 

Parker. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 153-172. 
Gold placer mining developments in the Innoko-Iditarod region, by A. G. Mad- 
dren. In Bulletin 480, 1911, pp. 236-270. 
♦Placer mining in the Fortymile and Seventymile river districts, by E. A. Por- 
ter. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 211-218. 50 cents. 
♦Placer mining in the Fairbanks and Circle districts, by C. E. Ellsworth. In 

Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 240-245. 50 cents. 
*Gold placers between Woodchopper and Fourth of July Creeks, upper Yukon 

River, by L. M. Prindle and J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 520, 1912, pp. 201- 

210. 50 cents. 
The Bonnifield region, Alaska, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 501, 1912, 162 pp. 
A geologic reconnaissance of a part of the Rampart quadrangle, Alaska, by 

H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 535, 1913, 38 pp. 
A geologic reconnaissance of the Fairbanks quadrangle, Alaska, by L. M. 

Prindle, with a detailed description of the Fairbanks district, by L. M. 

Prindle and F. J. Katz, and an account of lode mining near Fairbanks, by 

P. S. Smith. Bulletin 525, 1913, 220 pp. 
The Koyukuk-Chandalar region, Alaska, by A. G. Maddren. Bulletin 532, 1913, 

119 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
A geologic reconnaissance of the Circle quadrangle, Alaska, by L. M. Prindle. 

Bulletin 538, 1913, 82 pp. 
Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana region, by 0. E. Ellsworth and R. W. 

Davenport. In Bulletin 542, 1913, pp. 203-222. 
The Chlsana placer district, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 592, 1914, pp. 30&- 

320. 
Placer mining in the Yukon-Tanana region, by Theodore Chapin. In Bulletin 

-592, 1914, pp. 357-862. 
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Lode developments near Fairbanks, by Theodore Chapin. In Bulletin 592, 

1914, pp. 321-355. 

Mineral resources of the Yukon-Koyukuk region, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 

592, 1914, pp. 371-384. 
The Iditarod-Ruby region, Alaska, by H. M. Eakln. Bulletin 578, 1914, 45 pp. 
Surface water supply of the Yukon-Tanana region, 1907 to 1912, by O. B. 

Ellsworth and R. W. Davenport. Water-Supply Paper 342, 1915, 343 pp. 
Mineral resources of the Chlsana-White River district, by S. R. Oapps. In 

Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 189-228. 
Mining in the Fairbanks district, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 

229-238. 
Mining in the Hot Springs district, by H; M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 

pp. 239-245. 
Mineral resources of the Lake Clark-Iditarod region, by P. S. Smith. In Bulle- 
tin 622, 1915, pp. 247-271. 
Quicksilver deposits of the Kuskokwim region, by P. S. Smith and A. G. Mad- 

dren. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 272-291. 
Oold placers of the lower Kuskokwim, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 622, 

1915, pp. 292-360. 

An ancient volcanic eruption in the upper Yukon basin, by S. R. Capps. In 

Professional Paper 95. 1916, pp. 59-64. 
Preliminary report on Tolpvana district, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 642, 

1916, pp. 201-209. 

Exploration in 4he Cosna-Nowitna region, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 642, 

1916, pp. 211-222. 

Mineral resources of the Ruby-Kuskokwim region by J. B. Mertie, jr., and 

G. L. Harrington. In Bulletin 642, 1916, pp. 223-266. 
The Chisana-White River district, by S. R. Capps. Bulletin 630, 1916, 130 pp. 
The Yukon-Koyukuk region, by H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 631, 1916, 85 pp. 
The gold placers of the Tolovana district, by J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. 221-277. 

Mineral resources of the Kautishna region, Alaska, by S. R. Oapps. In Bulletin 

662, 1917, pp. — . 
Gold placers of the Anvik-Andreafski region, Alaska, by George L. Harrington. 

In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. — . 
Gold placers near the Nenana coal field, by A. G. Maddren. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. — . 
Lode deposits near the Nenana coal field, by R. M. Overbeck. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. — . 
Lodes of the Fairbanks district, by J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. 

403-424. 

In preparation. 

The Lake Clark-central Kuskokwim region, by P. S. Smith. Bulletin 655. 
The Ruby-Kuskokwim region, by J. B. Mertie, jr., and G. L. Harrington. 
The lower Kuskokwim region, by A. G. Maddren. 
The Cosna-Nowitna region, by H. M. Eakin. Bulletin 667. 

The Kautishna region, Alaska, by S. R. Capps. 

The Anvik-Andreafski region, Alaska, by G. L. Harrington. 

Gold lodes of the Fairbanks district, Alaska, by J. B. Mertie, jr. 

The Nenana coal field, by G. C. Martin. 

Geologic results of a trip to White Mountains, Alaska, by Eliot Blackwelder. 

TOPOGEAPHIC MAPS. 

Circle quadrangle (No. 641) ; scale, 1: 250,000; by T. G. Gerdine, D. C. Wither- 

spoon, and others. 50 cents each, or $15 for 50. Also in Bulletin 295. 
Fairbanks quadrangle (No. 642) ; scale, 1:250,000; by T. C. Gerdine, D. C. 

Witherspoon, R. B. Oliver, and J. W. Bagley. 50 cents each, or $15 for 50. 

Also in Bulletins *337 (25 cents) and 525. 
Fortymile quadrangle (No. 640) ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by E. C. Barnard. 10 cents 

each, or $3 for 50. Also in Bulletin 375. 
Rampart quadrangle (No. 643) ; scale, 1:250,000; by D. C. Witherspoon and 

R. B. Oliver. 20 cents each, or $6 for 50. Also in Bulletin 337 and part in 

Bulletin 535. 
Fairbanks special (No. 642A) ; scale, 1:62,500; by T. G. Gerdine and R.«H. 

Sargent. 20 cents each, or $6 for 50. Also in Bulletin 525. 
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Bonnifield region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by J. W. Bagley, D. C. Witherspoon, and 
C. E. Giffin. In Bulletin 501. Not issued separately. 

Iditarod-Ruby region, reconnaissance map ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by C. G. Ander- 
son, W. S. Post, and others. In Bulletin 578. Not issued separately. 

Middle Kuskokwim and lower Yukon region ; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; by 0. G. 
Anderson, W. S. Post, and others. In Bulletin 578. Not issued separately. 

Yukon-Koyukuk region ; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; by H. M. Eakin, In Bulletin 631. 
Not issued separately. 

In preparation. 

Lake Clark-central Kuskokwim region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by R. H. Sargent. 
Lower Kuskokwim region ; scale, 1 : 500,000 ; by A. G. Maddren. 
Cosna-Nowitna region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by H. M. Eakin. 
Ruby-Kuskokwini region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by R. H. Sargent and C. E. Giffln. 
Lower Yukon River ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by R. H. Sargent. 
The Kautishna region ; scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by C. E. Giffin. 

SEWARD PENINSULA. 
BEPOBTS. 

The Fair haven gold placers of Seward Peninsula, Alaska, by F. H. Moffit. 

Bulletin 247, 1905, 85 pp. 
Gold mining on Seward Peninsula, by F. H. Moffit. In Bullfetin 284, 1906, 

pp. 132-141. 
♦The Kougarok region, by A. H. Brooks. In Bulletin 314, 1907, pp. 164-181. 

15 cents. 
♦Geology and mineral resources of Iron Creek, by P. S. Smith> In Bulletin 

314, 1907, pp. 157-163. 15 cents. 
The gold placers of parts of Seward Peninsula, Alaska, Including the Nome, 

Council, Kougarok, Port Clarence, and Goodhope precincts, by A. J. Collier, 

F. L. Hess, P. S. Smith, and A. H. Brooks. Bulletin 328, 1908, 343 pp. 
♦Investigation of the mineral deposits of Seward Peninsula, by P. S. Smith. la 

Bulletin 345, 1908, pp. 206-250. 45 cents. 
Geology of the Seward Peninsula tin deposits, by Adolph Knopf. Bulletin 358, 
1908, 72 pp. 
♦Recent developments in southern Seward Peninsula, by P. S. Smith. In 

Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 267-301. 50 cents. 
♦The Iron Creek region, by P. S. Smith. In Bulletin 379, 1909, pp. 302-354. 

50 cents 
♦Mining in* the Fairhaven district, by F. F. Henshaw. In Bulletin 379, 1909, 

pp. 355-369* 50 cents. 
Geology and mineral resources of the Solomon and Casadepaga quadrangles, 

Seward Peninsula, Alaska, by P. S. Smith. Bulletin 433, 1910, 227 pp. 
Mining in Seward Peninsula, by F. F. Henshaw. In Bulletin 442, 1910, pp. 

353-371. 
A geologic reconnaissance in southeastern Seward Peninsula and the Norton 
Bay-Nulato region, by P. S. Smith and H. M. Eakin. Bulletin ^49, 1911, 
146 pp. 
♦Notes on mining in Seward Peninsula, by P. S. Smith. In Bulletin 520, 1912, 

pp. 339-^44. 50 cents. 
Geology of the Nome and Grand Central quadrangles, Alaska, by F. H. Moffit. 

Bulletin 533, 1913, 140 pp. 
♦Surface water supply of Seward Peninsula, Alaska, by F. F. Henshaw and 

G. L. Parker, with a sketch of the geography and geology by P. S. Smith, 
and a description of methods of placer mining, by A. H. Brooks ; including 
topographic reconnaissance map. Water-Supply Paper 314, 1913, 317 pp. 
45 cents. 

Placer mining on Seward Peninsula, by Theodore Chapin. In Bulletin 592. 

1914, pp. 385-^96. 
Lode developments on Seward Peninsula, by Theodore Chapin. In Bulletin 

592, 1914, pp. 397-407. 
Iron-ore deposits near Nome, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, pp. 

361-365. 
Placer mining in Seward Peninsula, by H. M. Eakin. In Bulletin 622, 1915, 

pp. 366-373. 
Placer mining on Seward Peninsula, 1916, by J. B. Mertie, jr. In Bulletin 662, 

1917, pp. — 
Lode mining and prospecting on Seward Peninsula, 1916, by J. B, Mertie, Jr. In 

Bulletin 662, 1917, pp. — . 
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TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS. | 

Seward Peninsula, compiled from work of D. C. Witherspoon, T. G. Gerdine, j 

and others, of the Geological Survey, and all available sources ; scale, 1 : 

500,000. In Water-Supply Paper 314. Not issued separately. 
Seward Peninsula, northeastern portion, reconnaissance map (No. 655) ; scale^ 

1 : 250,000 ; by D. C. Witherspoon and C. E. Hill. 50 cents each, or $30 a hun- 
dred. Also in Bulletin 247. 
Seward Peninsula, northwestern portion, reconnaissance map (No. 657) ; scale, 

1 : 250,000 ; by T. G. Gerdine and D. C. Witherspoon. 50 cents each, or $30 a 

hundred. Also in Bulletin 328. 
Seward Peninsula, southern portion, reconnaissance map (No. 656) ; scale, 1; 

250,000 ; by C. E. Barnard, T. G. Gerdine, and others. 50 cents each, or $30 

a hundred. Also in Bulletin 328. 
Seward Peninsula, southeastern portion, reconnaissance map (Nos. 655-656); 

scale, 1 : 250,000 ; by E. C. Barnard, D. L. Reaburn, H. M. Eakln, and others. 

In Bulletin 449. Not issued separately. 
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